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From the Wanamaker Fewelry Store 


Silver pieces such as these, chosen for charm, distinction and taste, 
go far toward making warm-weather refreshment and hospitality 


the perfection of de ight. 


Boudoir Pitchers 
Iced Tea Pitchers 
Lemonade Pitchers 
Ice Tubs 

Ice Tongs 

Iced Tea Spoons 
Lemonade Spoons 
Fruit Cocktail Glasses 
Ice Cream Platters 


Ice Cream Knives 


Ice Cream Forks 
Ice Cream Spoons 
Sugar and Cream Sets 


Berry Bowls 

Bread and Butter Plates 
Sandwich Trays 

Egg Sets 

Electric Samovars for Making Iced Tea 
Electric Toasters 
Electric Percolators 
Electric Chafing Dishes 
Corn Holders 

Tcomato Servers 

Flower Vases 

Fruit Baskets 
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Fiction 
Martin Valliant. 


By Warwick Deep- 
ing. Robert M. McBride. $1.35. 

A medieval tale of considerable color, 
written in Mr. Deeping’s usual pictur- 
esque style. 


Darrow Enigma, The. By Melvin L. 
Severy. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

A new edition of a mystery tale that 
was popular some years ago. 


Second Youth. By Allan Updegraff. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

The fantastic tale of a young man who 
finds himself suddenly the possessor of 
a fortune and leaves his hum-drum 
existence as a silk salesman for the 
green pastures of a true-enough holiday. 
His experiences are rich in humor and 
entertainment and the denouement is ex- 
tremely clever. 


Peter Sanders—Retired. By Gordon 
Hall Gerould. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

The story of a gambler who finds it 
necessary to forego the business out 
of which he has made a fortune. He 
goes into business on the square and 
makes good, proving that he is not the 
crook he was reputed to be in New York 
police circles. 


Modern Becky Sharp, A. By May Lin- 
coln. Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

It is no figure of speech to say that 
May Lincoln takes us aboard ship, in- 
troduces us to the passengers, and car- 
ries us to Japan in cherry blossom time; 
for she does all this and more. She 
possesses that rare talent of making 
characters actually live. 
“Modern Becky Sharp” seems real from 
the first time she steps on the scene 
until the end of her daring and inter- 
esting—not to say scandalous—adven- 
tures. We feel very much better for 


having made the acquaintance of Sally, | 


who through her sweetness and faith in 
human nature is at first the victim of 
Madge’s cunning, but who in the end 
proves herself far from being a worm. 


The book is charmingly readable, for | 


it holds the attention without rousing 
unpleasant emotions, just the sort of 
book with which to spend a pleasant 
holiday, or give to a friend. 


Petunia. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A charming tale of English life by a 
writer who has distinguished herself 
with books for younger readers. But 
Mrs. Wemyss has the knack of story- 


Madge, the 
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Three fetching books 
Fit for long summer afternoons 
On rightly placed verandas 


SLIPPY McGEE 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


One of those books the issuing of which delights a publisher’s 
heart. It is by a new author, a first novel, that drifted into the 
office through the mail. It charmed every one in the office who 
read it, but it was impossible to tell how the public would take it. 
The writer of this advertisement has just gone through the scrap- 
book of reviews of the novel. 








The public will like “‘ Slippy McGee”’ 


a Transcript: “More delightful people were never crowded into one 
JOOK, 


New York Post: “A most entertaining story, one of the best of the year.” 
New York Times: “Told with a simplicity and skill 
so much as a single touch of mawkishness and cant.” 


Price $1.35 


THE DERELICT anp oruerstrories 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


150 pages long, 150 pages of sheer entertainment. To read “The 
Derelict” is much like seeing one of those clever, clean-cut plays 
that begin a little before nine and end a little before eleven. The 
volume contains also seven short stories, among them some of the 
most brilliant written in the past decade. 


unmarred by 


The Opinion of the Press: 
New York Times: 
through all her pages.” 


New York Globe: “More originality and sophistication than most of the 
stories in the magazines.” 


New York Sun : “Their author must be classed with the few who have some- 
thing authoritative to say about life.” 


“A strong and piquant flavor of personality breathes 


8 full page illustrations. Price $1.35 


AURORA THE MAGNIFICENT 
By GERTRUDE HALL 


The love-story of a big-hearted but crude American woman 
and a super-refined Florentine-American artist. A tale of people 
worth knowing, in an environment worth being taken to visit. 


Reviewers approve of ‘‘Aurora”’ 


Chicago Herald: “Whether for reasons of romance, of human interest, or 
love of artistic construction, it will prove worth while.” 


The Dial: “It is written with grace and simplicity, and an honest insight 
into the thoughts and experiences with which most folk most of the time are 
engrossed.” 


Boston Transcript: “It is natural and not melodramatic; amusing and thor- 
ouglily readable.” 


8 full page illustrations. Price $1.40 





Published by THE CENTURY CO. At all bookstores 
353 Fourth Avenue : : New York City 
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telling that enchants her older as well | 


as her younger readers and she once 
more demonstrates it in this delightful 
tale. 


Antony Gray—Gardener. By Leslie 
Moore. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Leslie Moore writes with the fine fin- 
ish of a scholar, but she possesses a 
. quaint humanness that goes to the heart. 
Her story of the gardener who was not 
a gardener has just enough mystery in 
it to keep the reader interested. 


Jerry of the Islands. By Jack Lon- 
don. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Jack London’s story of Jerry is about 
a little red Irish terrier of the Hawaiian 
Islands, a dog with the strongly human 


quality of understanding. Jack London | 
loved dogs; he makes Jerry a young | 


hero—spirited, resourceful, lovable— 


every inch a dog and yet endowed with | 
qualities that command affection and re- | 


spect. The book recalls “The Call of the 
Wild,” though it is scarcely so forceful. 


American Ambassador, The. By Law- 
rence Byrne. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35. 

A rather unusual study of life in an 
American 
crisis. It is written by a well-known 
diplomat who prefers not to use his own 
name. The story is not only interest- 
ing as a story but it reveals some inter- 
esting features of diplomatic procedure 
among the people of our own corps. 


Cleomenes. By Maris Warrington 
Billings. John Lane Company. $1.40. 

A story laid in Rome in the days of 
Nero, in which the sculptor Cleomenes 


and a beautiful slave girl figure promi- | 
The book has all the features | 
of Rome in the days of her dacadence, | 


nently. 


gladiatorial combats, chariot races and 
fierce quarrels 
license to their passions. 


When the Highbrow Joined the Out- | 
fit. By Nina Wilcox Putnam and Nor- | 


man Jacobson. Duffield & Co. $1.00. 

An entertaining tale of a “highbrow” 
who went West and created a stir among 
the raw material of an out-of-the-way 
mining town. Full of humor and the 
spirit of energetic Americanism. 


Behind the Thicket. By W. E. B. 
Henderson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A rather unusual piece of fiction in 
which a mysterious element is intro- 
duced into the social life of a small town. 
There is a love-story that is not without 
charm. 


Humming Bird, The. By Owen John- 
son. Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 

One of the cleverest of Johnson’s 
stories reprinted. 


Where Runs the River? By Henri- 
etta Leslie. E. P. Dutton & Company. 





Embassy at~a moment of | 





between men _ giving | 


ADVERTISING SECTION a 
BOOK NOTES FROM 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Human Interest 
Points in the 


Hill Biography 


interest. 


Turn to almost any page in the life of 
James J. Hill and you will find human 
Read, for example, of his boy- 
hood life in a log cabin; of his romance 


and his early dreams of success (his ambition at one time was to 
amass a fortune of $100,000); of his adventurous trips by dog 
sled in the dead of winter far into the Canadian frontier; of the 
great dramatic coup of his life, through which he built an Empire 
in the Northwest, and the inside story of his later business suc- 


cesses. 
tion” books. 


is the world’s soul; 
G. God and Germany 
erman belong to one anoth- 
er’—so writes a 


Soul «1 
German pastor. 


This is but one of the self-revelations 
of Kultur found in “Gems (?) of 
German Thought,” an anthology of 
war scriptures compiled by William 
Archer. We don’t know of any book 
which brings home more vividly the 
peril of the German war program. 


““The 


Four-color wrapper. Net, $1.25 


The 
Garden 


are companion vol- 
umes to the little 
Nature Guides, of 
which we have sold 


Flower 
Guides 300,000. They iden- 
tify by colored pic- 


tures the garden flowers in four 
seasons. There is hardly a town 
but what has some sort of Garden 
Club to whom these books would 
be a revelation and a delight. We 
are equally proud of the new 
Worth Knowing Series, four na- 
ture volumes, with some splendid 
color plates. 


? sory ieee 
Seton s The Preacher of 
Cedar Mountain” 


Novel has made new 


friends for the author (without 
losing old ones) in a most grati- 
fying way. It is stirring, whole- 
some, outdoor fiction. Other novels 
which we note in best selling lists 
are “Cinderella Jane,” by the author 
of “Bambi”; “Undertow,” by Kath- 
leen Norris; “Those Fitzenbergers,” 
by all odds, Helen R. Martin’s best 
novel; “The Brown Study,” by 
Grace S. Richmond, and “The Sha- 
dow Line,” by Joseph Conrad. 


Material here for a dozen novels and so-called “inspira- 


Two Volumes, Boxed. Net, $5.00 


An old Kipling lov- 
er writes us, after 
reading A Diversity 
of Creature s— 
“There have been 
no war stories written like the two 
at the end of this book. They are 
both miracles of understanding—and 
pathos. I tell you, when this man 
Kipling puts people on paper they 
are there in three dimensions and 
full action.” 


Kipling’s 
Two War 
Stories 


Green Cloth and Red Limp Leather 
England written by a French- 
d man, André Chev- 
an rillon, is a very re- 
The War markable picture of 
England’s awaken- 
ing. There is a timely section which 
every American would do well tc 
read, devoted to England’s gradual 
realization of the necessity for con- 
scription. Kipling contributes a 
preface in which he states that 
“Monsieur Chevrillon’s analysis of 
the national mind is nearer the root 
of the matter than anything that 
has yet been written by any English- 
man. 


What a ithere are some half 
° illi , 
a a ‘a will” ws | 
ou 


to know before the 
Know end of the summer 
just the facts, which 

this little pocket manual contains. 
Other books for the table of war 
titles are “An Uncensored Diary” 
from Germany, “Flying for 
France,” “The War of Democracy,” 
lan Hay’s “Getting Together” and 
“Military and Naval America.” All 


of them are now in their third or 
fourth editions. 


Net, $1.60 


_ Your bookseller will be glad to tell you more about these books 
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Cheer the Boys inCamp with the 
Books they Need and will Enjoy 





One of the Rarest War Romances in Literature—a Transcript from Real Life 


THE LOVERS 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


Frontispiece by Joseph Pennell. 


$1.00 net. 


This exquisite love-story is a transcription from real life—told in large measure “in 
the letters written from France by the artist-soldier to his wife, letters that are splen- 
didly and movingly typical of the chivalry and courage which actuated those who rushed 
to the colors,” says the BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. The artist’s young wife aided Mrs. 
Pennell in securing the facts. How and why are a part of the wonderful story—a true 
story—one of the rarest war romances in literature. 


WAR 


By PIERRE LOTI 


Translated by Marjorie Laurie $1.25 net 


The prevailing note of the book is gen- 
uine and tender sympathy with the victims 
of German barbarity. He describes, in 
simple but touching words, his encounters 
with wounded soldiers, Sisters of Mercy, 
and homeless Belgian orphans. But even 
under Pierre Loti’s mask of artistic re- 
straint one can recognize the wrathful and 
contemptuous bitterness that fills the soul 
of every Frenchman when he thinks of the 
things that have been done in the name of 
war. 


A Great Novel 


THE 
CHOSEN PEOPLE 


By SIDNEY L. NYBURG. 
Three Printings. $1.40 net. 


“This brilliant piece of work,” to quote 
the New York World, was selected as one 
of the “outstanding novels of the season” 
by H. W. Boynton in the New York Nation. 

The Boston Transcript described it as “A 
novel of exceptional quality.” Rabbi Joseph 
Rauch, of Louisville, wrote: “This novel 
places Mr. Nyburg in the class with Zang- 
will as a true portrayer of Jewish life.” 


THE SNARE 


By RAPHAEL SABATINI,. 
Net $1.25. 
An intensely interesting tale of love, war 
and adventure in the time of Wellington. 
The scene of his most famous campaign 


furnishes the brilliant fabric of the story. 
Great events and personages form the back- 


~~ OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


By GEORGE WESTON. 
Seven Illustrations. $1.00 net. 





Mary Meacham is one of the season's 
most popular heiresses. What she does with 
her $50,000 and three unusual tests for 
men makes one of the most amusing stories 
published this year. Its success was in- 
stantaneous and justly so, as it is one of 
those delightful stories which can be recom- 
mended to every member of the family. 


MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
says: 
“Every one of our young men who 
is physically fit ought to receive an 
adequate amount of military training, 
and this little hand-book is one which 
each and every one should read.’’ 
Men Who Want to Become Officers Are 
Reading 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By CAPT. L. C. ANDREWS, U.S.C. 


Who Has Trained Thousands at Platts- 
burg. 


428 Pages. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
Fits the Pocket. 


Used as a text at Training Camps, en- 
dorsed and authorized in the Printed An- 
nouncements of the War College. This is 
the book which gives a real survey of the 
whole service. A book of instruction, a 
text on leadership and inspiration. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
NAVAL SERVICE 


By COMMANDER YATES STIRLING, 
U.S.N. 


580 Pages. Lllustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 
Fits the Pocket. 


Prepared for the civilian who considers 
entering the Navy and the non-commis- 
sioned officer who desires advancement, this 
book reveals as does none other the train- 
ing and work of a Navy man. It is as 
complete a hand-book as could be pre- 
sented upon the practice and theory of all 
matters pertaining to the Navy. 


COMPLETE U. S. 
INFANTRY GUIDE 


Arranged by MAJOR JAMES K. PAR- 
SONS, U.S.I. 


Profusely Illustrated. 2100 Pages. 
Octavo. $6.00 net. 


This volume for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of all the armies of the 
United States contains an actual reprint 
of all the material referring to Infantry 
contained in those 24 Government volumes 
which must now be studied by men train- 
ing for officership and be continually re- 
ferred to by the regular officer in the field. 
It is an absolute compendium of Infantry 
information. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CONVERSATION BOOK 


30 cents net. 


For the man going to the front this handy pocket edition will be invaluable. It 
contains hundreds of useful sentences and words enabling the soldier to converse with 
the French and Belgian allies, with correct pronunciation of each word. It is also a 
splendid book for any one who wishes to gain a handy working knowledge of French 


phrases in daily use. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Here is a story of modern life suf- 
fused with that delicate spirit of ro- 
mance which belongs to every age. It 
traces the growth and development of 
a character from childhood to woman- 
hood, which is as full of surprise as it 
is of consistency. The scene is laid for 
the most part in the mountain lands of 
Wales, and the delineation of character 
is no less careful than the descriptions 
of natural scenery, some of which are 
of rare and living beauty. 


All of a Sudden Carmen. By Gustav 
Kobbe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

This is the story of a little waif 
adopted by a theatrical company and 
reared by them. A very pleasing little 
tale with a remarkably clear idea of 
stage life. 


Visions. By Count Ilya Tolstoy. 

No, this is not the famous Tolstoy, 
as you will easily see by looking through 
those five stories of the war and four 
stories of Russian life. There is very 
little story-telling power here. One may 
hear or read better stories of the war 
in the public prints. Coming from the 
source that they do one expects some- 
thing more characteristic, more search- 
ingly penetrating and vivid, more mas- 
terful. Of course, an interest attaches 
to these out-of-the-common pictures of 
life, but the son is not the father. 


Richard Neilson. By William New- 
man Harding. The McLean Company. 

A pleasing biographical sketch of 
Richard Neilson’s life is unfolded in this 
book. As a struggling country lad the 
future seemed utterly lacking in prom- 
ise and not until he sustained a sun- 
stroke and had a realistic dream did he 
aspire to greatness. Following the 
drudgery of farm life, his desire for a 
higher education led to his close applica- 
tion to study and after finishing his pre- 
liminary work, he became a telephone 
operator to earn means for his college 
course and later he read law. His suc- 
cess was phenomenal, but proves that 
ambition and close application to indus- 
try of any kind will reap its own re- 
ward. 


Revelations of a Wife. By Adele Gar- 
rison. Universal Press, N. Y. 

That more things may be learned of 
one’s mate in a brief period after mar- 
riage than could be ascertained in years 
of courtship is developed in this bit of 
romance. 

Dicky is an artist of Bohemian tastes, 
while Madge, his wife, is a conventional 
rural school teacher and although they 
love deeply, the utter dissimilarity of 
tastes results in deplorable misunder- 
standings. Dick’s admiration for the 
fair sex who appealed to his artistic 
temperament created much jealousy in 
Madge’s heart, and although he petted 
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Autocracy’s Last Stand 


GERMANY 


THE NEXT REPUBLIC? 
By Carl W. Ackerman 


Carl Ackerman, accredited representa- 
tive of The United Press in Germany 
for over two years prior to the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations, has had ex- 
ceptional facilities for knowing the real 
facts about Germany. This book will 
help you as no other book can to a full 
understanding of why autocratic Ger- 
many hates and fears democratic Amer- 
ica—why we must defeat Germany. 

Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


THE BATTLE OF 
THE SOMME 
By John Buchan 


A wonderfully readable account of the 
Somme campaign, of special value in its 
bearing on the present offensive of the 
Allies —its real object—the gigantic 
preparatory moves which led up to it 
—and many other problems of interest 
to every student of the war. 
With 67 maps and photographs.. 

Net $1.50. 


THE GERMAN 
TERROR IN BELGIUM 
By Arnold Toynbee 


The truth of German brutality in Bel- 
gium. In this record the reader marches 
with the German army from the frontier 
to Liege, from Liege to Louvain, wit- 
nessing at every stage of the journey 
exactly what occurred — exactly as it 
occurred. 


With maps and photographs. Net $1.00. 


FIFES AND DRUMS 


Patriotic verse by many of the _ best- 
known American poets, all of them 
members of “The Vigilantes.”” America’s 
poetical response to the Declaration of 
War. Net $1.00. 


SPEAKING OF 
PRUSSIANS 
By Irvin S. Cobb 


Seriously and 
pleads that we 
that freedom and democracy 
saved. A call to arms! 


Net 50 cents. 


earnestly Irvin Cobb 
give of our manhood 
may be 


GERMANY AT THE THIRD 
YEAR OF WAR 


THE LAND OF 
DEEPENING SHADOW 
By D. Thomas Curtin 


“Telling what we all want to know just 
now—the real things Mr. Curtin saw 
and heard—actual: conditions in Ger- 
many at the third year of war. Impres- 
sive in its restraint—without a sugges- 
tion of invention or exaggeration.’’— 
New York Tribune. Net $1.50. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
WHY THE WORLD WARS 


“ANCIENT CIVILIZATION” is a book to 
make you think while it interests you. It is 
the story of the Earth and the World before 
Christianity. It will tell you of the laws of 
migration and the causes of World Wars. It 
440 pages. $2, postpaid. 


GEORGE SHELLEY HUGHS, 915 E, 55th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Manuscripts Edited, 


AUTHORS! Benign fis: 


Typing fee forty cents per thousand words. Work 
properly executed. Experienced readerand reviser 


ANNA PAYNE, 318-320 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


is unique. 





her none the less, her high spirit caused 


| 













Answers a demand already created— 


No other book like it 


“Story of the 


much distress. Despite this, she aroused | 
| Of vital interest to every one 
| who manufactures, buys, sells, 


Dick’s curiosity and learned his beset- 
ting sin by flirting madly with his 
closest friend. 


Add to numberless misunderstandings | 
'and salaried men and women, 


a mother-in-law, a charming model, a 
brotherly cousin of Madge’s and a 


stranger from the wilds who becomes | 


devoted to the little wife and about this 
strange assembly is woven a love tale 
of present-day conditions. 


Paradise Auction. By Nalbro Bart- 


In this world we are all aspiring for 
according to Darly 


Heath, makes life a “paradise auction.” 
| A group of young couples, some of | 
| whom had grown from childhood to- 
| gether, are the characters around whom 


the tale is woven. Darly had been an 


| eminent actress, played the auction game 
| and in affairs of the heart had bid low; 


Jack, her son, in selecting the money- 
seeking Stephanie for his wife had lost 
entirely, but Molly and Paul seem, for 
a period, to have been the highest bid- 
ders and bought happiness thereby. The 
love stories of these respective couples, 
their joys and sorrows make an ex- 
traordinary pleasing story of a clean, 
humanly real variety. 


Precipice, The. By Pearl Groves Mad- 
dox. The McLean Company. $1.25. 

A truly wordly story of a neglected 
woman whose husband, a traveling man 
interested in other woman, gave little 
attention or money for his wife’s happi- 
ness. During one of his numberless 
trips she became interested in a success- 
ful physician who aimed to fill the gap. 
Their mutual interests threaten disas- 
ter; how it was averted fills the pages. 


| This is not the story of utterly indis- 


Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER 


Economist and Financial Writer, Author of 
** Making Money Make Money,”’ etc. 


invents, invests, professional 
motor 
your 


car 
every 


owners—answers 
question—W ho 


| built the first automobile, How 


| built, 





Small, Maynard & Company. $1.50. | 2 SUCCESS, 


| Written from the author’s 


did it run, When did the busi- 
ness really start, What made it 
What is the inside 
story of Henry Ford’s millions, 
How many automobiles are 
Has the _ production 
reached the “saturation point,” 
How long will it last, Is it a 
“craze,” How much money can 
be made out of it, Is it a safe 
investment, etc. 


personal 
financial 
the past 


experience and training in 
and industrial work during 


| twenty-five years. 


Weil spaced, readable type, high- 
grade paper, bound in _ Cloth, 
stamped in Gold. Price $1.50—can 
be secured through A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago; Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York and other leading book 
wholesalers, or direct from the 
publishers. 


_A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 


creet persons, but rather a pitiful con- | 


dition, overcome in a natural, wholesome 
way. 

Jessie’s Acquisition. By Luana E. Bur- 
gess. The McLean Company. 

This is a pleasing, appealing story 
of innocent children summering in the 
country amid strange scenes and indulg- 
ing in the delightful pastimes of the 
great outdoors. The youngsters, besides 
regaining health, commune with Nature, 
and Jessie’s tender, loving heart is open- 
ed to her loving Heavenly Shepherd’s 
care for His ewe lambs. 
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Dept. B-7, 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 


He was wise 


For while formidable to the enemy 
They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 


See how more 


Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 


** These dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
reader ndhge & roe peed nay pathos rh tase 


of the remainder of the volume.”’—Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 








EVERYBODY 77,074 
women 
alike—are drawn in sym- 
pathy toward the man, who 
from small beginnings makes 
his way from the bottom 
rung of the ladder to the top. 
Hence the appeal of ‘‘ Big 
Bill’’ Matthews, super-man 
—and dominant figure in 


THE ROAD OF 
AMBITION 


Elaine Sterne’s big novel in 
which the great steel indus- 
try of the nation serves as a 
background. Reviewers are 
more than generous in their 
praise of this story. Some 
say it is 


The Big Novel of 
the Year 


and others that it is ‘‘ The 
biggest story in years.’”’ 


New York Tribune says: “A 
big story about a big man who 
did big things in a big way.” 


Boston Herald :—“Miss Sterne’s 
story has the appeal of its hero’s 
powerful personality.” 


Philadelphia North American: 
All play their parts well so that 
when the final curtain falls 
there is nothing more to be said 
or thought.” 


Richmond Dispatch:—“A_ story 
of the masses and the classes— 
the kind that keeps the world 
from going back.” 


New York World:—This 
author has written a_ story 
vividly and richly human and 
completely convincing, reveal- 
ing in herself ‘Big Bill’s’ own 
power to reach the goal of 
purpose.” 


Pittsburgh  Press:—“One is 
awed by the bigness and vitality 
of this book, which fairly shakes 
with power. It is the best novel 
in years.” 


At All Bookstores $1.35 net 


Britton 
Publishing Company 
NEW YORK 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Pope’s Favorite, The. By Joseph 
McCabe. Dodd, Mead & Company, $1.50. 

This is a colorful tale of the days of 
the Borgia, with the beautiful Giulia 
Farnese, mistress of Alexander VI, for 
heroine. All the splendor of Rome in 
its highest period of Papal magnificence 
—and Papal degeneracy—is pictured, in 
a way that fascinates and yet repels the 
reader who is fain to regret that one 
should have to seek inspiration for fiction 
in such deplorable conditions. 


Girl by the Roadside, The. By Var- 
ick Vanardy. The Macaulay Company. 
$1.35. 

A mystery tale revolving around a 
bachelor’s bungalow. There is a rather 
delightful romance running along with 
the solution of the mystery. 


My Country. By George Rothwell | 
Brown. Small Maynard & Company. | 
$1.35. 


A touching story born out of peculiar 
circumstances resulting from the war. A 
German-born boy is brought up in the 
American Navy and finds himself with 
a brother in the German Army. Out 
of this situation grows an unusual and 
pathetic, but not all unglorious story. 





Biography and History 
Franklin Spencer Spalding. By John 
Howard Melish. The Macmillan Com- | 


| pany. $2.25. 


| fighter and a solver of problems. 


| are so many chapters in a life filled to 
| overflowing with lofty thought, earnest 


| the first two years of the war that has 
| been published. 





| Prince is more responsible for certain 





Bishop Spalding is a fascinating fig- 
ure—a real man, a true missionary, a 
His | 
work among the miners, his study of | 
Mormonism, his conversion to socialism, 


prayers and hard work. 


Wilhelm Hohenzollern & Co. By Ed- 
ward Lyell Fox. Robert M. McBride. 
$1.50. 

One of the most interesting studies 
of German conditions before and during 


In this volume the 
author tries to show the depth of re- 
ligious feeling with which Wilhelm II 
pursues his aims as a ruler, the absurd 
fanaticism which causes him to make 
God responsible for much that he does 
and that keeps himself satisfied in that 
he believes himself to rule by Divine 
right and under Divine guidance. 

Mr. Lyell maintains that the Crown 


existing conditions than is the Kaiser. 
It is he who is the head of the militar- 
ist party, and it is he who is the idol 





| of the Army. 


The book is full of interesting anec- | 
dotes that throw sidelights on the char- 
acters of the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, | 
von Hindenburg, the Chancellor and 


NEW DORAN NOVELS 





By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


BAB 


A Sub-Deb 


“The most clever and amusing of all Mrs. 
Rinehart’s books has done for the girl in 
her middle teens something of the same 
service that Booth Tarkington , did for the 
boy of that age in ‘Seventeen.’ ’"—New York 
Ws eaeatiae by May Wilson Preston. 


CECILIA OF THE 
PINK ROSES 


By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


A sweet Irish girl, the small daughter of 
an immigrant—her father’s sudden acquisi 
tion of great wealth, the love of father 
and daughter—this is the theme of a (Story 
as delightfully quaint and winning us qers- 


Wiggs’’ or ‘‘Molly Make-Believe.’’ Net $1.25. 


THOSE TIMES AND 
THESE 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


New Yorker by choice, 
tuckian by the grace of God, exalts in this 
new book the ideals of an earlier and court- 
lier epoch. Himself endowed swith the fine 
courtesies of ‘‘Those Times,’ he mirrors 
through the tears and chuc kles of incident 
and anecdote a finer standard for the folk of 
“Tana Net $1.35. 


PILGRIMS INTO 
FOLLY 


By Wallace Irwin 


In which this past master of witty rhyme 
and humorous characterization (the creator 
of Hashumura Togo in ‘‘Letters of a Jap- 
anese Schoolboy’’), appears in the front rank 
$1.35. 


Irvin Cobb, Ken- 


of modern story- tellers. Net 


YOUNG LOW 
By George A. Dorsey 


You have never read a book like this. You 
have never read so frank a_ revelation of 
a young man’s life—nor made the acquaint- 
ance of a more interesting woman than 
Alexandra Lanfiere, the heroine of this 
novel. Net $1.50. 


FOUR GREAT SUCCESSES 


GREENMANTLE 
By John Buchan 


The universal recognition already 
this glorious, galloping, headlong ti ile as 
‘“‘the best adventure story in years, puts 
it quite in a class by itself. It’s a tale 
of pursuit and ese ape—a yarn to set the 
tired blood tingling! Net $1.35. 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF JIMMIE DALE 
By Frank L. Packard 


If you want a book that will away 
eare and fatigue, read this intriguing story 
of the benevolent cracksman who, as_ the 
New York Evening Post says, ‘‘outdid in 
daring the adventures of Arsene Lapin, 
Raffles or Sherlock Holmes.”’ Net $1.35 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD 


Anonymous 


The _Brass- widow—does she prey or is she 
prey? Here is a frank confession an im- 
passioned protest—by a ‘‘man’s woman. 

who held to the straight road in a world of 


accorded 


drive 


predatory men. Net $1.50. 
By E. F. Benson 

The author of ‘‘Dodo’’ traces the affection 
of a great-souled woman for an ‘‘ugly duck- 
ling’’—a shy and graceless youth—his - 
fermetion and his self-discovery. Net hese 

GEORGE H. ealeeanns COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 


Publishers in pant for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
) 
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other prominent figures in the Germany 
of today. 


Italy in the War. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 


The part Italy is playing in the war | 
has been more or less obscured through | 
the difficulties of getting information | 


or of getting it printed. As a result, 
we are not conscious of the great work 


the Italians are doing. Mr. Low has | 


written a book to open our eyes, and 
he has stuck to the facts. 


tribution to the story of the war. 


Cartoons. By Bradley. 
Nally & Company. 


The cartoonist of the “Chicago Daily 


News” has put his drawings into a book 
to which are added a biographical sketch 
and an appreciation. 


Italy and the War. By Jacques Bain- 
ville. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

In this, the first authoritative analy- 
sis of Italy’s profounder motives in the 
Great War, M. Mainville traces the de- 
velopment of the new spirit among the 
Italian people—a movement understood 
by few Americans today, yet of infinite 
promise for the future. His explanation 
of Italy’s attitude toward the Alliance, 
of her present “state of mind” and the 
possibility of her tiring of the conflict 
before the Allies have achieved the de- 
sired end, will be found to be most re- 
assuring. 


Jacques Bainville, although of French | 
birth, has seen long service as a cor- | 


respondent in Italy. 


Present-Day Europe; Its 
State of Mind. By T. Lothrop Stoddard. 
The Century Company. $2.00. 


When the Great War began, Europe | 
was in a state of profound dissatisfac- | 


tion and universal unrest. A _ catas- 
trophe was inevitable. “Present-Day Eu- 
rope” is not a story of current events, 
but a study of Europe’s national states 
of mind when the war broke out, as ex- 
pressed in the words of each nation’s 


newspapers, books, etc.; an evaluation | 


of the reactions to that cataclysm of the 
various European peoples — English, 


French, German, Austrian, Hungarian, | 


Italian, Russian, Balkan, Belgian, Dutch, 
Spanish, etc. 


T. Lothrop Stoddard, son of the 


famous lecturer, was born in Brookline | 


in 1883. He is a graduate of the Bos- 
ton University Law School (J. B.) and 


of Harvard (A. B., A. M., Ph. D.). His | 


doctor’s thesis, “The French Revolution 
in San Domingo,” was published in 1914. 
He contributes extensively to the “Amer- 
ican Political Science Review,” the “At- 


lantic Monthly,” the “Forum,” the “New | 


Republic,” the 
6 


“North American Re- 


By Sidney Low. 


It is not a | 
volume of theory, but one of actual hap- | 
penings, and it makes a valuable con- | 


Rand, Mc- | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Deliciously different 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


This is a Romance 
of Pure Delight and 
Difference. King Solo- 
mon to the contrary, 
it is a New Thing un- 
der the Sun. 

The author is a 
spinner of yarns, a 
kindly philosopher, a 
poet in prose, a wiz- 
ard of wit, a master 
of the unexpected, a 
satirist of society. 
Illustrated by Under- 

wood. $1.35 net. 


Susvense and survrise 


Talbot Mundy 
King of the Khyber 


Rifles 
By Talbot Mundy 


“This romance of In- 
dia is admirably told, 
swift of movement, 
full of color, with sus- 
pense and excitement 
and surprises on every 
page. The plot is 
cleverly constructed 
and ingenious, the de- 
scriptions vivid, the 
characters human 
beings.’’ — New York 
Times. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net 


Porter Emerson Browne 


_ 


Tantalizing as the title 


Someoneand Somebody What He Least Expected 


Holworthy Hall 


The Light Sai 
in the Clearing Fi] 
By Irving Bact J 


By Holworthy Hall 


A young Harvard 
man, thrown out of 
his job in hard times, 
answers a help-wanted 
advertisement in a 
New York paper and 
enters on a mysterious 
work, to go where he 
is sent, do what he is 
told, collect informa- 
tion, hold his tongue 
and ask no questions. 
It sounds easy. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Life as it’s lived 


Elizabeth Dejeans 


The Tiger’s Coat 

By Elizabeth Dejeans 

The heroine of this 
story is a refugee from 
Belgium, knows Mex- 
ico like a book and is 
an actress to the tips 
of her fingers. Sur- 
round her with the al- 
lure of mystery and 
we have a heroine who 
promises interest and 
commands attention. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


Let’s Laugh 


National | 


Henry Kitehell Webster 


The Thoroughbred 
By Henry Kitchell Webster 


“IRVING BACHELLER’S 


The Light in the Clearing 


If there was ever a time when America 
ought to look good to us it is now. Irving 
Bacheller’s new novel, The Light in the 
Clearing, is American to the core and an 
inspiration to better citizenship. A_ tale 
of the time of Silas Wright, a statesman 
who occupies “the loneliest summit in 
American history.” The scene is early 
New York State, same as in Eben Holden. 


Ring W. Lardner 


Gullible’s Travels, Etc. 
By Ring W. Lardner 





Mr. Webster’s latest 
novel appeals to a 
very general and deep- 
American desire, the 
desire to see unaided 
courage win the strug- 
gle with adversity 
And the young thor- 
oughbred wife takes a 
hand and succeeds in a 
thrilling way. 
Illustrated, $1.35 net 


More than mystery 
ere eee mr eres? 


Plunder 
By Arthur S. Roche 
Author of LOOT 
Plunder is by no 
means an ordinary 
tale. It is a big story 
and deals with big 
men and big interests. 
The author of Loot 
has gone that crack- 
ing story one better. 
Read the book for a 
big surprise awaits 
you. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


Illustrated by Keller. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 


Arthur 8S. Roche 


Publishers 


$1.50 net 


In GULLIBLE'’S 
TRAVELS, ETC., are 
live laugh-making epi- 
sodes. It doesn’t seem 
possible that there is 
any one anywhere who 
can read these pages 
and fail to get a laugn 
out of every one of 
them. 

Illustrated, $1.25 net 


Soon ready to be read by everybody 


Paul Kester 
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His Own Country 


By Paul Kester 


In his skill for telling 
an absorbing stery, Paul 
Kester strongly resembles 
his late brother, Vaughan, 
whose PRODIGAL JUDGE 
was accorded a popular 
and critical triumph. In 
addition to this gift, he 
has had the _ invaluable 
training of writing for the 
stage. HIS OWN COUN. 
TRY richly repays in en- 
tertainment and enlighten- 
ment the hours given to 
its reading. Nearly ready. 
More than 600 pages, 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75 net. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Summer Treat 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE RED PLANET 





THE RED PLANET 


Love and mystery and love again—these are 
the threads the war god tangled and W. J. Locke 


has unraveled in this, his best story since “The 


3eloved Vagabond!” 


background, 


Though it has war for its 


“The Red Planet” is a story of 


home ; it has its setting in a quiet English village, 
where dwell the mothers and fathers, the wives 


and sweethearts of those who are out 


where.” 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


ALL BOOKSTORES 
Cloth, $1.50 Net 


“some- 


Love is there, and great devotion, and 
quiet courage and mystery. 


And the old soldier 


who can no longer serve his country thrills you 
with the story of it all. 


A STORY OF WARTIME BUT NOT OF WAR 


A_ Book of Inspiration 
Letters in 


CAR RY 0] Wartime 


By Lieut. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “ The Garden Without Walls,” etc 
Second Edition. Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers — :: 


“No book of the war brings the magnifi- 
cent heroism of the young men at the front 
home more vividly than these letters quite 
unconsciously do. No novel that Lieutenant 
Dawson has yet written equals in intensity 
and splendor the tale told so simply, day 
by day, in these letters to his beloved peo- 
ple at home.” 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


NEW YORK 


The Book for Summer Reading 


eae 
“The Haunted k 


yamas” 


At 
Your 


Booksellers 
$1.25 net 


Publishers 


Reilly & Britton 


Francis Perry Elliott 


is a clever, diverting story 
beginning — “Click! some- 
where in the bedroom’s 
gloom.” So are introduced 
the earl and the burglar. 
Then come complications 
and the girl. And such a 
girl! Follow mystery—ac- 
tion—surprise—an idyllic 
love story. Swift moving 
and tense—humorous and 
dashing. 


Chicago 


| view,” the 
| views” and “The Century.” 


| Arnold J. Toynbee. 
| photographs. 
| pany. $1.00. 








| on small and large boats alike. 


| ribly real, 
| ing women and kids before them as they 
| made attacks and stabbing the wounded.” 
| It advances the idea, “Has our God, who 
| has bidden us love our enemies and suf- 
| fer evil without complaint, the mind 
| that we should cross the sea to cut the 
| throats of our brothers, because the 





| metra Vaka. 


“American Review of Re- 


German Terror in Belgium, The. By 
Illustrated with 
George H. Doran Com- 


Many Americans “have their own 


| opinion” about the German atrocities in 


Belgium. Too often this “opinion” is 
accompanied by the lifting of eyebrows 
and the shrug of shoulders. This, in 
spite of the fact that it is now quite 


| possible to know the truth of what ac- 
| tually occurred. 
| nothing of a sensationalist, yet his quiet 
| co-ordination of the official documents 
(from the German side as well as the 


Professor Toynbee is 


British) includes incidents of such or- 


| ganized brutality as to convince even 
| the most skeptical that the world will 
be a perilous place to live in until Mili- 


tary Germany is beaten to its knees. 


Old New England School, An. A 
History of Phillips Academy, Andover. 
By Claude M. Friess. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $4.00. 

This book represents an effort to col- 


| lect anecdotes and reminiscences from 


former students of Andover. Some two 
hundred graduates have sent contribu- 
tions, with the result that there is pre- 
sented a very complete story of the 


| founding of the Academy’s early teach- 
| ers, the founder of Andover Theological 
| Seminary, the unusual personalities that 
| have from time to time 


presided at 
Andover, and the athletics of the Acad- 
emy. 

The book is beautifully and richly il- 


| lustrated, principally from photographs. 


Outposts of the Fleet. By Edward 
Noble. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 60 


| cents. 


A painful, up-to-date story of marine 
warfare, the disasters of the sea, the 
lack of preparedness when this fearful 
struggle broke out and the evil effects 
The de- 
tails of the scandalous methods are hor- 
“the shooting civilians, driv- 


murderers in khaki and puttees desire 
to test the new-fangled guns they’ve in- 
vented on men and ships?” Needless to 
say, the author is a pacifist, but, never- 
theless, this product is inspiring. 


Travel ‘and Description 


Heart of the Balkans, The. By De- 
Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The record of impressions gained in 
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a recent trip through Albania, Monte- | 


negro, Servia, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
The patriotism and fine devotion of the 
women and children in a land robbed 


of its stalwart men is colorfully revealed. | 


This is a little known part of the world 
to the American reader—the book comes 
to us as a document of illumination and 
value. 


Passaconaway in the White Moun- 
tains. By Charles E. Beals, Jr. 
Badge. $1.50. 

A charming volume for lovers of 
mountains, depicting the unsurpassed 
scenery of a secluded nook in the heart 
of New England’s Highlands, written 
from a viewpoint of human interest. A 
twenty-peaked skyline, experiences of 
pioneers, up-to-date bear stories and the 
most comprehensive and vivid account of 
the New Hampshire Indians now in 
print, are among its varied features. The 
book has sixteen full-page illustrations, 
which will delight those who appreciate 
beautiful scenery. 

A few of the chapters are: “Passa- 
conaway’s Papooses,” “Chocorua’s Horn 
and Legend,” “Sunset Rampart,” “Sab- 
badavy’s Triple Fall,” “Old Jack, Guide 
and Traprer” and “Forty Degrees Be- 
low Zero.” 


Aleng the Pacific by Land and Sea. 
By C. W. Johnston. Rand McNally & 
Company. $1.25. 

Letters describing visits to Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles and other 
Pacific cities. Full of pleasant impres- 
sions and interesting facts. 


Juveniles 


Sapphire Fairy Book, The. 
rhyn W. Conssens. Duffield & Company. 

A collection of tales of courage and 
heroism. Among them are “King Olaf’s 
Last Fight,” “Henry Hudson’s Last Voy- 
age,” “Don’t Give Up the Ship,” “The 
Great Amada” and “The Titanic Disas- 
ter.” The frontispiece in colors is by 
Maxfield Parrish. 


When I Was a Boy in Roumania. By 
James S. Van Teslaar. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company. 75 cents. 

A delightfully intimate picture of boy- 
life in Roumania, written as one of a 
series of lurks for boys and girls that 
will help to familiarize American chil- 
dren with foreign conditions. 


Lucile, Bringer of Joy. By Elizabeth 
M. Duffield. Sully and Kleintecsh. $1.00. 

A new Camp-fire Girls story about the 
delightful Lucile, who has already made 
many friends among girl readers. 


Boy Scouts on Crusade, The. By Les- 
lie W. Quirk. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 

A bock for boys which will appeal to 

(Continued on page 12 Adv. Section) 
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White Nights, andOther 
Russian Impressions 
By Arthur Ruhl 


A vivid picture of life in 
Russia at the eve of the revolu- 
tion. A chapter dealing with 
the Duma is of especial in- 
terest. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Mitteleuropa ! 


Hamburg to the Persian Gulf—the 
backbone of Europe 


Why is Germany ready for peace ? 
Look at the map »—> 
and rad ANDRE CHERADAME’S 


amazing revelation— 


The Pan-German Plot Unmasked 


Berlin’s Formidable Peace Trap of ‘‘ The Drawn War”’ 
With an Introduction by the late Earl of Cramer 


Fourth Printing. XXX1 + 235 Pages. 31 Maps. $1.25 net 


The American 
Ambassador 


By an American Diplomatist 


who, for obvious reasons, em- 
ploys a nom de plume— 


Lawrence Byrne 


An intense story of intrigue 
in an American Embassy, 
where negotiations of great in- 
ternational importance have 
suddenly developed. 


$1.35 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Alan Seeger, poet-hero of the French Le- 
gion, who fell on the bloody field of Bel- 
loyen-Santerre, left, in addition to his 
‘‘Poems,” an intimate personal record of 
his life during the war. This is now being 
published under the title of 


Letters and Diary of 
Alan Seeger 


With photogravure frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


The Poems of Alan Seeger 
A complete collection including “| Have a Ren- 


dezvous with Death.” 
With an Introduction by William Archer 
Fourth Printing. $ .25 n-’. 


Italy at War 
By E. Alexander Powell 


Author of “‘ Fighting in Flanders,” 
“Vive la France.” 


The reader is here intro- 
duced to the most picturesque 
fighting of the war and to a 
phase of it about which little 
has heretofore been known. 


Illustrated. 


$1.50 net. 





Stranded in Arcady 
By Francis Lynde 


Two young people, perfect 
strangers, one a most unusual 
man and the other a particu- 
larly attractive girl, wake up 
out of a sound sleep and dis- 
cover that they have been 
dropped in an uninhabited but 
beautiful spot in the woods. 
How they got there and what 
they did is told in this delight- 

ful story. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


GOOD SUMMER READING 


Specially Priced 


NOVELS AT 25 CENTS 


The Passport. By Emile Voute. 


A healthy story, full of patriotism and helpful warning against 
unpreparedness and unwarranted complacency in times of danger, 


Araminta. By J. C. Snaith. 

A novel which greatly increased the popularity of the author of 
‘Broke of Covenden.’’ It is, in fact, almost Thackerayan. From 
its first page on it is inspired by a fine humor and a high artistic 
purpose, 


Other Laws. By John Parkinson. 
A strong and moving story describing delicately and analytically 
the soul conflict of a man and a woman sundered and separate, with 
a yearning for each other's love. 


The Carnival of Destiny. By Vance Thompson, author 
of “Eat and Grow Thin.” 
The theme is the reappearance of a vivid and extraordinary per- 
sonality in the persons of women living in times ranging from the 
Stone Age to the nineteenth century. 


The Silence of Men. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 


A story handled in a masterly way, with descriptions of Indian 
scenery and of social life in London. 


But She Meant Well. By William Caine. 
The story of a few weeks in the life of a meddlesome child of 
five—the age when a little knowledge of the art of how to be useful 
is a dangerous thing. 


Beasts and Super-Beasts. By H. H. Munro. 

“The Chronicles of Clovis’? won for Mr. H. H. Munro the repu- 
tation of being one of the most polished and witty of the satirists 
of today. In this volume he returns to Clovis and his kindred, and 
in pages scintillating with wit quips the foibles of ultra-modern 
society. 


The Wings of Desire. By M. P. Willcocks. 

“So far as it deals with the problems of the Modern woman, or 
rather, with the modern woman's new way of facing a problem that 
is 2s old as life—that of love—the book is curiously revealing.’’— 
New York Tribune, 

The Raft. Py Coningsby Dawson. 

“The Raft’ is a panorama of everyday romance, which teaches 

that life is an affair of courageous chivalry. 
Topham's Folly. By George Stevenson. 
A story which shows how ‘a misappropriated fortune brought dis- 


aster to its unlucky possessors, and how a humble walk of life led 
to content and peace, 


The Love Dream. By George Vane. 
In this book we meet some Sicilians of old lineage and consider 
able wealth settled in a manor-house in England. The glimpses of 


the diplomatic circles in London are obviously not written by an 
outsider. 


Jenny Cartwright. Py George Stevenson. 

This story is so moving that a mere recital of the plot would 
seem bald, but the author molds the events into a connected and 
convincing story: and it must not be thought that humor is lack- 
ing, many of the cheracters of the countryside being delightfully 
drawn. 

Green Chalk. By Doris Somerville. 

An extracrdinary pact between two men causes all the trouble in 

“Green Chalk."’ The reader is held breathless to the end. 
Concessions. Py Sydney Schiff. 

There is a kindly spirit of sentiment throughout ‘*Concessions”’ 

which makes it a singularly attractive book, 
The Jealous Goddess. By Madge Mears. 

A story very skilfully handled; amusing and full of human 

interest 
The Making of Anthea. By Arabella Kelly. 

The story discloses a new and original method for the education 
and training of the twentieth-century woman, arising out of Dr. 
Drax’s theory that women should be allowed to grow up spontane- 
ously. like flowers, instead of being trained, as is now being done, 
‘to climb peaks and steeples !’’ 

The Strong Heart. By A. R. Goring-Thomas. 

This book contains character sketches which both in number and 

in execution remind the reader of Dickens and Thackeray. 
A Girl’s Marriage. By Agnes Gordon Lennox. 
The characters in this novel are not sharply distinguished, and 


the book as a whole is slight, but it is wholesome and pleasant 
reading. 


Philadelphia 
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These are the original editions published to sell 
at prices from $1 to $1.35. Most of them 
are by popular writers of fiction. 


When Half-Gods Go. By Helen R. Martin. 
“It is the vividness and naturalness of her character drawing. 
and the subtle perception of humor as well as of pathos, that give 
Mrg. Martin’s work its notable distinction.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Elsie Lindtner. By Karin Michaelis Stangeland. 
Readers and admirers of ‘‘The Dangerous Age’’ will find them- 
selves perfectly at home in the following story. To them, Elsie 
Lindtner’s rambling aphorisms, her Bashkirtseffian revelations of 
soul, the remarkably frank letters which she delights to write to 
her friends, her rather preposterous obsession with regard to the 
dangers of middle age, will be as familiar as a twice-told tale. 


Fascination. By Cecil Champain Lowis. 
This is a novel containing brilliant studies of diverse characters. 
A delightful note of comedy is sounded throughout the story, though 
many scenes are dramatic in vigor and surprise. 


The Man with the Double Heart. By Muriel Hine. 
A many-sided novel, stimulating and suggestive, with a bold and 
generous view. 


The Barmecide’s Feast. By John Gore. Illustrated. 

A burlesque in which an Oxford student plays an important purt. 

He has tremendous wealth, and many persons, including his own 

father, are interested in devising means to put him out of the way. 
so that this wealth may be divided among them. 


Battle Royal. By W. De Veer. 

The action of this story takes place in Java—a country neglected 
hitherto by novelists, despite its romantic and picturesque associa 
tions. We see the unsparing and revengeful spirit ingrained in the 
natural and adopted children of the East, pitted against the finer 
qualities of Western character. 


The Distant Drum. By J. Dudley Sturrock. 
The story is founded on an actual experience of recent interest to 
the ‘‘smart set’? of New York. 


Oh, Mr. Bidgood! By Peter Blundell. 

Mr. Blundell has discovered a promising theme for his new 
“comedy,’’ and has succeeded in doing it ample justice. He manages 
his persistent, continuous series of entanglements with the greatest 
ingenuity, and his character-drawing also shows a fine sense of 
humor. 


Destiny’s Daughter. By Alice Birkhead. 
The author shows skill and restraint in depicting the ascent of 
the theatrical ladder: her ear is alive to the phraseology and slang 
of more than one ‘‘set.’’ 


The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham. By Gerard 
Bendall. 
An original and amusing story. 


Gambier’s Advocate. By Ronald Macdonald. 

In order to extricate her young stepmother from the consequences 
of a foolish act, Clarissa engages herself to a man she has no love 
for. A tragic event ends an awkward situation, and happiness is 
the reward of self-sacrifice. 


Barnavaux. By Pierre Mille. 


Barnavaux, though somewhat of a scamp, is a very amusing and 
most lovable person. 


Two Little Parisians. From the French of Pierre Mille. 
“A delineation of exquisite little pictures of the child’s mind.’’ 
New York Evening Post. 
An Emperor in the Dock. By W. De Veer. 
An anti-German broadside that masquerades as _ fiction. 


Henry Kempton. By Evelyn Brentwood. 
In this tale the author has given us a vivid tale of soldier life. 
and has chosen for the hero a very unconventional character, who 

is cool and calculating, ambitious and heartless, 


A Drop in Infinity. By Gerald Grogan. 
A tale of primitive adventure that reads like a free fantasia on 
the theme of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson’’ and 
Jules Verne’s ‘‘Mysterious Island.’’ 


Garden Oats. By Alice Herbert. 
A clever novel of a sophisticated type. An ultra-modern story of 
London life. apparently a brief for equal moral and emotional free- 
dom for men and women, cleverly, tellingly and honestly written. 


Outside the Ark. By Adelaide Holt. 
The central figure in this novel is a writer who refused to sell 
his soul to the yellow press. The story is powerfully told. 


The Bountiful Hour. By Marion Fox. 

There is a very pleasing picture of English village life of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century embodied in the first few 
chapters of this novel, with incidents and characters handled so 
skilfully as to convey the impression that the novel in its entirety 
is one of uncommon merit. 


New York 
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AMERICA 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


ATIENT she is—long-suffering, our Land; 
Wise with the strength of one whose soul in calm 
Weighs and considers, and would understand 


Ere it gives way to anger: fearing wrong 
Of her own doing more than any planned 
Against her peace by others deemed more strong. 


Mother of many children alien-born, 

Whom she has gathered into her kind arms— 
Safe-guarding most the weakest, most forlorn— 

The mother’s patience she has learned to know, 
Which passes trifles by with smiling scorn— 

The mother’s hopefulness, to anger slow. 





Yet, oh, beware! nor, over-bold, presume 
Upon a gentleness enlinked with Power! 
Her torch still burns, to kindle or consume, 
And ’gainst the time when she must prove her might, 
Vast energy is stored in her soul’s room— 
Undreamed-of strength to battle for the Right! 


From “Pro Patria,” Philadelphia, 1917. 
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J. Henri Fabre 


ee HE old philosopher was a rare personage in many 

I ways. He lived a life of endless adversity and at times 

of sheer want and poverty, but through it all he re- 

tained an almost unnatural sweetness of disposition, an almost 

divine patience, and an optimism that could not well be 
matched.” 

So writes one of the appreciators of the great French 
scientist. 

Fabre came of peasant stock, bound to the soil, illiterate 
and ignorant of anything beyond the cares of the day on the 
farm. His father did, however, attempt a town life and lived 
to regret it. He kept a cafe in more than one small town of 
southern France and was uniformly unsuccessful and poverty- 
stricken, so that Jean Henri was brought up by his grand- 
parents on the ancestral farm. This early environment of pigs, 
chickens and the other accompaniments of a lonely peasant life 
he describes most interestingly in a chapter of “The Life of 
the Fly”; and it was here, unaccounted for by any heredity, 
that the six-year-old boy first began to observe minutely the 
life about him. 

At the age of seven he was sent to school. In those days 
(1830) in the country districts of France any wretched hovel 
was thought good enough for a school. The school-room in 
which the philosopher first became acquainted with the alpha- 
bet was “at once a school, a kitchen, a bed-room, a dining-room 
and at times a chicken-house and a piggery.” . P 

For three years little Henri labored at his poor studies, 
learning slowly and little of letters and arithmetic, but getting 
an ever growing store of nature knowledge; indeed his first 
real understanding of the alphabet came to him through a 
big colored picture brought by his father from the town, upon 
which animals of all sorts taught him the A B C by means 
of the first letters of their names. When he was ten years old 
he went to a nearby boarding-school, where as serving boy in 
the chapel he earned his tuition as a day-boarder. He pro- 
gressed in Latin and grammar until he reached Virgil, when, 
calamity overtaking his home, he had to sally forth into the 
world to earn his “penn’orth of potatoes” as best he could. 

Good fortune in time brought him to the primary normal 
school at Vaucluse as assistant to the master. Although the 
living was most meagre he found opportunity to study his 
natural science; but fearing that this would never serve him 
in his struggle for advancement, he became proficient, for those 
days, in mathematics and the physical sciences. And so he 
was sent to teach physics and chemistry at Ajaccio College 
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in Corsica. “This time,’ he writes, “the temptation is too 
much for me. The sea, with its wonders, the beach, whereon 
the tide casts such beautiful shells, the maquis of myrtles, 
arbutus and mastic trees—all this paradise of gorgeous nature 
has too much on its side in the struggle with the sine and the 
cosine. I succumb. My leisure time is divided into two parts. 
One, the larger, is allotted to mathematics, the foundation of 
my academical future, as planned by myself; the other is spent, 
with much misgiving, in 
botanizing and looking 
for the treasures of the 
sea.” 

To Ajaccio came Req- 
uien, a famous Avignon 
botanist, and through 
him developed a friend- 
ship with a still greater 
and more famous natur- 
alist, Moquin - Tandon, 
the director of the bo- 
tanical gardens at Tou- 
louse. This scientist, “a 
philosopher who soared 
above the petty details 
to comprehensive views 
of life, a writer and 
poet,” as Fabre calls 
him, quickly recognized 
the genius in the young 
school teacher and ad- 
vised him to give up 
matrematics for his 
beasts and plants. Be- 
fore he could do this en- 
tirely, however, higher 
mathematics, chemistry, 
anatomy and other 
branches of science were 
explored, one by one, 
with the diligence and 
minuteness of observa- 
tion combined with the 
power of broad generali- 
zation upon the philoso- 





STATUE OF J. H. FABRE 
By FELIX CHARPENTIER 


Erected at Avignon, where, at the Lycée, M. 
Fabre taught for many years. It is said to be a 
remarkable likeness of the naturalist as he looked 
in his later years. In his hand is the famous mag- 
nifying-glass with which he so long followed the 
little dramas, until then ignored, in the world of in- 
sects. M_ Fabre was visited in person by the Presi- 
dent of France to be informed of this great honor. 
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phy of his subjects that have made so charming his writings 
upon his greatest work, that in entomology. 

His aim in life was a professorship at a great university, 
but then, even as sometimes now, an independent income was 
necessary. To attain this he plunged into industrial chemistry 
and found a means of making a brilliant dye from the madder- 
root. When his factory was built, however, and freedom seemed 
in sight, the discovery of aniline dyes, obtained from minerals 


Fabre in His Laboratory 


at a very slight cost, put competition out of the question and 
shattered his hopes in this field. 

But with an unimpaired enthusiasm he turned to his writ- 
ings as a source of income. “Let us try,” he says, “to draw 
from the ink-pot what the madder-vat declined to yield.” And 
this he did and in time achieved his end, though he never 
became a u:.. versity professor, but instead retired to his little 
cottage at Serignan to study undisturbed his pretty insects. 
This retirement did not occur until he had reached the advanced 


age of seventy, so long did it take the “ink-pot” to yield the 
modest affluence the old philosopher desired. 

In the meantime many things had happened. He had mar- 
ried when only twenty and had a large family to support, a 
serious burden to a struggling teacher. But a measure of suc- 
cess had come to him. He became the master of the Lycee at 
Avignon, where he had removed from Corsica to take up the 
professorship of mathematics. And recognition among learned 
circles and a growing fame, seriously embarrassing the modest 
scholar, reached him in his quiet southern town. Summoned 
to Paris by Napoleon’s minister in 1867, Fabre reluctantly 
obeyed and learned to his vast astonishment that he had been 
made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. There followed a 
reception to the learned societies, at which Fabre met for the 
first and last time the Emperor, Napoleon III, and of which he 
writes, “My five minutes’ conversation with an imperial 
majesty was, they tell me, a most distinguishing honor. I am 
quite ready to believe them, but I never had a desire to 
repeat it.” 

A few years ago it was widely set forth to the world that 
Henri Fabre was dying of hunger at his home, the cottage at 
Serignan. Frederic Mistral, the great Provencal poet, ad- 
dressed an appeal to the Paris Matin, calling the attention of 
the public to the condition of M. Fabre, “to whom France owes 
assistance from every point of view.” Soon after came a news 
item to the effect that M. Fabre had been granted a pension 
from the State with the comment that the savant’s difficulties 
had been known for some time, but that it was necessary to act 
tactfully in a case of this kind. 

Fabre became the admiration not alone of the scientific 
world but of a wide audience in all walks of life both in Europe 
and America. He had the friendship of a number of great 
men, among them especially Maeterlinck, who has done more 
perhaps than any other man to introduce Fabre to appreciative 
readers. 


The cottage in which Fabre lived, a little one of six rooms 


that he built with his own hands, is almost hidden from sight 
by cypress and lilac trees and near it is a pond with rushes 


and reeds that attract the water insects. All about the house 
and garden are great sun-baked wastes called by the peasants 
harmas, meaning worthless, for nothing grows there; but to 
Fabre this “waste land” was a paradise, for in it insects of 
all kinds swarm and thrive and gave him an ideal opportunity 
for studying their strange lives. 

A short time before his death it was reported that a fac- 
tory was about to be built in the neighborhood and that the 
harmas were to be turned over to industry. A movement was 
immediately started to save this land, and it was soon an- 
nounced that the government had taken measures that would 
insure to Fabre the undisturbed possession of his outdoor lab- 
oratory during his lifetime. 








there might have been seen on the high road which 

links Alton with Winchester a closed carriage accom- 
panied by two men on horseback. They began their journey 
from a modest, wayside house in the village of Chawton; their 
destination was the cathedral city, some twenty miles dis- 
tant, which had once been the capital of England. In the 
carriage were two women, sisters, by name Cassandra and 
Jane Austen. It 
was for the sake of 
the latter the jour- 
ney was being 
raade. Earlier in 
the year her 
strength had be- 
gun to fail; and 
now, no improve- 
ment having taken 
place, she was on 
her way to Win- 
chester, hoping 
against hope that 
the more expert 
medical advice ob- 
tainable there 
would restore her 
wonted health. 

To the people of 
that Hampshire 
countryside the in- 
valid was known 
merely as Miss 
Jane Austen. They 
could have _ in- 
formed a curious inquirer that she was the daughter of a 
aeceased clergyman; that her widowed mother still lived; that 
beside the sister who accompanied her she had five brothers, 
two of whom were officers in the navy; but none outside her 
family circle had the least inkling that Miss Jane had written 
novels which were to confer fame upon her Chawton home, 
upon the city to which she was bound, and upon the annals 
cf English literature. 

Jane Austen’s life was the counterpart of her fiction. 
She is the novelist of domesticity plus a rural environment. 
She herself was a domestic woman of country habits and 
tastes. Barely forty-two years were allotted her for her 
earthly pilgrimage; and of those all save eight were spent 
in two quiet hamlets. 

Born in the rectory of Steventon, she was a woman of 
twenty-five ere she knew any other home. The house of 
her birth—which no longer stands—was situated “in a shallow 
valley, surrounded by sloping meadows well sprinkled with 
elm trees, at the end of a small village of cottages, each 
well provided with a garden, scattered about prettily on 
either side of the road.” Along one side of the rectory ran 
an o!d-world garden with a terrace of grass—the same, it 
may be imagined, which gave her the model for that green 
slope which figures as Catherine Morland’s favorite play- 
ground in her happy girlhood. 

There were to be two intervals of town life in Jane 
Austen’s experience ere she resumed her rural existence. 
When increasing age decided her father to resign his living, 
the family removed to Bath, remaining there until Mr. Austen 
died four years later. Then the widow and her two daughters 


O: a dreary, rainy May morning a hundred years ago 
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At Winchester, where she died 
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removed to Southampton, where four other years were spent 
ere there came the final migration to the village of Chawton. 
The novelist’s brother, Edward, had succeeded to an estate 
in that parish, and it was in one of his cottages the widowed 
mother and her two daughters adjusted themselves once more 
to a country life. 

Well was it for the world that town life claimed no more 
than eight years of Jane Austen’s life. That parenthesis of 
urban existence was a sterile period for her genius. Three 
of her novels were written at Steventon; three more were the 
harvest of her quiet days at Chawton; the town years of 
Bath and Southampton were barren. It is true that impres- 
sions of life in those towns were to be utilized in her stories; 
yet it is significant that in so far as her experience of social 
life in an urban setting colored her fiction it was through 
just those types of country gentry and clergy who were 
familiar to her in her rural life. No doubt she enjoyed the 
social life of Bath; but, as Mr. Goldwin Smith observes in 
his admirable little life of the novelist, that pleasure may well 
account for the idleness of her pen. “Her mind, no doubt, 
was still at work, and she was still gathering materials.” 
Happily, however, in those days when serials and monthly 
instalments were unknown, she was under no necessity to 
write against time and the printer. 

Singularly little is known of Jane Austen’s literary biog- 
raphy. It is clear, however, that story-writing was an 
instinct. The relics of her personal belongings include a 
copybook which contains little stories written in her early 
girlhood. These were the exercises which at last bore fruit in 
“Pride and Prejudice.” How diligent her apprenticeship had 
been may be appreciated when it is remembered that she 
finished that story before she completed her twenty-second year. 

Having so inherent a bent towards the writing of stories, 
it is not surprising that her art should have been moulded 
by her environment. 
If ever a_ novelist 
wrote with her “eye 
on the object,” Jane 
Austen was that 
novelist. That is to 
say, she was a real- 
ist in the sense that 
she eschewed the 
romantic flights of 
Mrs. Radcliffe and 
was content to mir- 
ror the little world 
in which she lived. 
In advising a friend 
who was also at- 
tempting fiction she 
summed up her own 
method. “You are 
now,” she said, “col- 
lecting your people 
delightfully, getting 
them exactly into 
such a spot as is the 
delight of my life. 
Three or four fami- 
lies in a_ country 
village is the very 
thing to work on.” 
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But Jane Austen did not take her writing too seriously. 
Unlike most literary ladies, she had no “study” or special 
work-room. Her writing-room was that in which the other 
members of the family were gathered, among whom she sat 
with her little mahogany desk, hiding her work with a piece 
of blotting-paper whenever a stranger joined the circle. In 
keeping with this diffidence was the fact that her novels were 
published anonymously, with no other clue to the author than 
that they were “By a Lady.” The secret of her authorship 
was well kept save in her immediate circle, though later it 
was more widely known. Even then she had no literary affec- 
tations; there is a story to the effect that on being invited as 
a writer to meet Madame de Stael, she declined for the reason 
that to no house to which she was not invited as Jane Austen 
would she go as the author of “Pride and Prejudice.” 

If all this appears singular to the modern mind, it must 
be remembered, as Mr. Goldwin Smith writes, that novel- 
writing was not the whole of Jane Austen’s life. “She had 
@ domestic and social life independent of it, and full both of 
enjoyment and duty. People could see her constantly with- 
out guessing that she was an authoress. . She excelled, 
we are told, in everything which she undertook. Her mother 
called her an excellent housekeeper. Her needlework, both 
fancy and plain, was first-rate, and a ‘housewife’ made for 
a sister-in-law, which remains as a specimen of it, is de- 
scribed as showing a finish not less delicate than any of her 
compositions, and as being like the gift of a fairy.” Dowered 
with a fair share of good looks, brunette in complexion, and 
of tall and slender figure, she had such accomplishments in 
playing and singing as made her a welcome addition to any 
social gathering. 

But what was her greatest charm was that sweetness of 
disposition to which all her relatives and friends bear unani- 
mous testimony. All children were instantly captivated by 
Let one of them—a niece—speak for 
the rest: “As a very little girl I was always creeping up to 
Aunt Jane, and following her whenever I could in the house 
and out of it. I might not have remembered this, but for the 
recollection of my mother’s telling me privately that I must 
not be troublesome to my aunt. Her first charm to children 
was great sweetness of manner. She seemed to love you, 
and you felt you loved her in return. This, as well as I can 
now recollect, was what I felt in my early days before I was 
old enough to be amused by her cleverness.” 

When death claimed her at a too-early age, her relatives 
estimated their greatest loss in the terms of her character 
rather than in the deprivation of her genius. Their grief, 
they affirmed on her tomb, was “in proportion to their affec- 
tion” instead of being measured by mere admiration. 

With all this kept in mind, we can understand how heavy 
yet hopeful were the hearts of Jane Austen’s immediate rela- 
tives when she set out on that May day of 1817 to seek medical 
advice and renewed health in the ancient city of Winchester. 
Rooms had been secured for her and her devoted sister 
Cassandra in College street, a peaceful thoroughfare near the 
cathedral and in close proximity to the city’s famous school. 
The most vivid picture of her last days there is from her 
own pen, in a letter to a favorite niece. 

“There is no better way, my dearest E.,” she wrote, “of 
thanking you for your affectionate concern for me during my 
illness than by telling you myself, as soon as possible, that 
I continue to get better. I will not boast of my handwriting; 
neither that nor my face has yet recovered their proper 
beauty, but in other respects I gain strength fast. I am now 
out of bed from nine in the morning to ten at night; upon 
the sofa, it is true, but I eat my meals with Aunt Cassandra 
in a rational way, and can employ myself, and walk from one 
room to another. Mr. Lyford says he will cure me, and if he 
fails, I shall draw up a memorial and lay it before the Dean 
and Chapter, and have no doubt of redress from that pious, 


her winning manners. 
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learned, and disinterested body. Our lodgings are very com- 
fortable. We have a neat little drawing-room, with a bow 
window overlooking Dr. Gabeli’s garden. . . . God bless you, 
my dear E. If ever you are ill, may you be as tenderly 
nursed as I have been. May the same blessed alleviation of 
anxious, sympathizing friends be yours; and may you pos- 
sess, as I dare say you will, the greatest b!essing of all in the 
consciousness of not being unworthy of their love. I could 
not feel this.” 

Such bright hopes as that letter was calculated to inspire 
in the hearts of Jane Austen’s relatives were destined to 
bitter disappointment. The improvement reported by the 
novelist was not maintained; indeed, it has been said that 
while she used the language of optimism she was fully aware 
of her danger. But, as her nephew wrote, she was “not 
appalled” by the thought of death. “We may well believe,” 
he added, “that she would gladly have lived longer; but she 
was enabled without dismay or complaint to prepare for death. 
She was a humble, believing Christian. . . . Her sweetness of 
temper never failed her. She was ever considerate and grate- 
ful to those who attended her. At times, when she felt rather 
better, her playfulness of spirit revived, and she amused them 
even in their sadness.” 

Another pen, that of the novelist’s deeply attached sister 
Cassandra, has left us a moving narrative of Jane Austen’s 
final days. Writing to a niece, whom she describes as “doubly 
dear” for “her dear sake whom we have lost,” Cassandra 
continued : 

“Since Tuesday evening when her complaint returned, 
there was a visible change, she slept more, and much more 
comfortably; indeed, during the last eight and forty hours 
she was more asleep than awake. Her looks altered and she 
fell away, but I perceived no material diminution of her 
strength, and, though I was then hopeless of her recovery, I 
had no suspicion how rapidly my loss was approaching. . . . 

“She felt herself to be dying about half an hour before 
she became tranquil and apparently unconscious. During that 
half-hour was her struggle, poor soul! She said she could 
not tell us what she suffered, though she complained little of 
fixed pain. ‘When IJ asked her if there was anything she 
wanted, her answer was she wanted nothing but death, and 
some of her words were, ‘God grant me patience; pray for me, 
oh, pray for me!’ Her voice was affected, but as long as she 
spoke she was intelligible. . 

“On Thursday, when the clock struck six, she was talking 
quietly to me. I cannot say how soon afterwards she was 
seized again with faintness, which was followed by the suffer- 
ings which she could not describe; but Mr. Lyford, who had 
been sent for, had applied something to give her ease, and 
she was in a state of quiet insensibility by seven o’clock at 
the latest. From that till half past four when she ceased to 
breathe, she scarcely moved a limb, so that we have every 
reason to think with gratitude to the Almighty, that her 
sufferings were over.” 

Jane Austen’s death on the 18th of July, 1817, caused 
no stir in the great world. Although her novels had won the 
unstinted admiration of Sir Walter Scott and other critical 
judges of great literature, her authorship of those novels was 
known to but few. Consequently her burial in Winchester 
Cathedral was a family not a public ceremony. She was laid 
to rest in the north aisle of that historic building, and a slab 
of black marble marks her resting-place. So many pilgrims 
have in more recent days sought out that simple grave that 
a verger of the cathedral once asked if there was “anything 
particular about that lady.” Subsequently a simp!e memorial 
brass was fixed to the wall near the grave; but neither on 
the marble slab nor the brass is there that eulogy of her genius 
which literary history would be prone to pen today. Yet it is 
fitting that the records should remain as they were written, 











in harmony not merely with the simple life of the novelist, 
with the modest aspect of the house in which she died, but 
also with the placid nature of the books by which she won 
her immortality. 

Those seven novels will become increasingly precious as 
the generations pass. In direct contrast to those forgotten 
stories of exaggerated sentiment or pseudo-romance which 
were so popular in Jane Austen’s days, they hold the mirror 
faithfully to the rural English life of a bygone age. Therein 
is their lasting charm. By their transmuted experience, their 
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truth and simplicity, their endowment of the commonplace 
with variety and imagination, they will enable future genera- 
tions to participate to some extent in the reflective pleasures of 


a different age. There is no passion in Jane Austen’s pages, 


as the reader of modern fiction understands passion; some 
may be disappointed that even in the moment of climax her 
heroes and heroines are neither locked in each others arms or 
seal their love with passionate kisses; but perhaps it is not 
altogether loss for us to be reminded of the more restrained 
manners of other days. 


From An Interview With the Author of “The Definite Object ~ 


setting from the pen of Jeffery Farnol, best known 

as the author of “The Broad Highway,” recalls the 
fact that this young English author iived in New York from 
1902 to 1910. 

“I was born in Warwickshire, but I left Shakespeare’s 
country in early boyhood to settle in Kent,” he said in a re- 
cent interview. “I have been to the United States; indeed 
‘The Broad Highway’ was written there, in the great dismal, 
grimy, rat-haunted studio at Thirty-eighth Street and Tenth 
Avenue, New York, when I was not engaged in scene paint- 
ing. It was then that I obtained my material for my new 
novel, ‘The Definite Object.’ 

“When I was a boy,” continued Mr. Farnol, “I was always 
fond of stories and story-telling. But I suppose my father 
thought that as a business career yarn-spinning left some- 
thing to be desired; so I went to Birmingham and tried to be 
an engineer. I didn’t get on very well. I don’t know how it 
was, but the foreman had a ‘down’ on me. 

“After I finished with the foreman and with engineering 
I thought I wound learn to paint, so I went to the Westminster 
School of Art. I saw that everybody was so clever that I 
should never be any good. I didn’t want to be a fourth-rate 
artist, so I said to my father, ‘I think I’ll write.’ 

“*You can’t write,’ he said; ‘you’ve not had a University 
education.’ 

“I told him that: wasn’t necessary, and he said } might 
write if I liked, but that I must earn my living in the mean- 
time, so I went into his business, and wrote short stories and 
sent them around and got them accepted. 

“I am sorry to say that my own father found me out. I 
was so useless that he was obliged to fire me. So I got married, 
and my wife and I ran away to America, where I supported 
myself by painting scenery. I used to do figure work, princi- 
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pally; the portraits that are apt to hang in baronial halls on 
the stage, and the tapestries that flutter in the haunted 
chamber. 





“But I kept up my writing all the time. I wrote short 
stories; I began two or three novels that were never finished, 
and at last I set about a book that I knew would never be 
published, for I wrote every word of it to please myself, and 
not the publishers. This was ‘The Broad Highway.’ 

“Two New York publishers refused it, and then a third 
firm accepted it. I found eleven ‘readers’ waiting for me, men 
and women and young and old people, and they all had sug- 
gestions. I got over this fence somehow, and then the firm 
wrote that owing to the slump on Wall Street, the length of 
the book, the facts that I was not known and that the interest 
was wholly English, they could not take it after all. I had 
got to believe in the book by that, and I said to the publisher, 
‘You'll be sorry if you don’t give it a chance.’ But it was 
no use, so I slung the MS. into a trunk. 

“Then I sent it to another New York firm. They said 
they couldn’t issue the story, but they would like to see me 
and talk it over. I replied that I had no time to waste, and 
‘The Broad Highway’ again went back into my trunk. Dis- 
couraged and almost tempted to burn the manuscript, I finally 
sent it home to my mother, and the first London publishing 
firm to whom it was offered published the story—and I don’t 
think they regret it. My American publishers obtained the 
book from London.” 

It is now over five years since “The Broad Highway” took 
the English-reading public by storm. During this time Mr. 
Farnol has had published “The Money-Moon,” “The Amateur 
Gentleman,” “The Honorable Mr. Tawnish” and “Beltane the 
Smith.” 

Mr. Farnol continues to live in Kent, enjoying the com- 
forts that a steady flow of royalties permit. Because of his 
extreme near-sightedness he is exempt from active military 
service, but like many other prominent English authors he 
has been “doing his bit” by writing inspiriting articles as a 
result of personally conducted visits to the firing line of the 
British army in France, to the grand naval fleet and to ship- 
building yards and munition factories. 








A Parson's Daughter Who Writes 
Novels and Does Housework Too 


By Gertrude S. Smith 


novels and mode'ed in clay when she was not attend- 
ing missionary meetings or looking after the poor? 

I have! But I had to go clear to York, Pa., to find her. 
I had heard about Katharine Haviland Taylor through the pub- 
lication of her novel, “Cecilia of the Pink Roses,” and I under- 
stood that, like Margaret Deland, she was a really truly “home 
woman” who can write novels with one hand and dust furni- 
ture with the other. So I went to see! 

I was admitted to St. John’s Rectory (Miss Taylor is the 
daughter of an Episcopal clergyman) by Miss Taylor her- 
self, who carried a duster. She.said she almost always wore 
one at that hour of day. 

“Don’t you think women ought to?” she asked as we 
sett!ed. 


H' you ever met a parson’s daughter who wrote 


I said I didn’t know. 

“I do,” she said, and with some authority. “They’re all 
strung too tight. They truly ought to occupy their hands and 
not their heads for some specified time each day. And in- 
stead, you know most of ’em play euction like mad. And 
isn’t housekeeping their business?” 

“Is it?” I asked. Well, Miss Taylor thought so. 

“Why,” she said, “there’s a lot of humor in the fact that 
most of the women who want the vote and who wish so ar- 
dently to better the conditions of women can’t keep maids, 
because the conditions in their very own homes are so bad 
that the maids can’t stand them. In the herd, we haven’t 
much sense of proportion, have we? Think of a man leaving 
his office in the condition that most houses are, and going out 
to advise other people on running theirs.” Miss Taylor 
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stopped, laughed and then sighed. “Father has a lot of poor 
people in his parish,” she went on, “whom I know really well, 
and they come and tell me of the advice they get from civic 
uplifters. It’s really tragic. But I suppose this isn’t what 
you want at all? Now go on, interview; I’m ready.” 

“Where did you get your education?” I asked. Miss Tay- 
lor smiled. 

“I didn’t get it,” she said. “When I was a little girl my 
eyes were troublesome and I didn’t dare use them, so they read 
aloud to me. I had one tutoress. She made me do long-divi- 
sion and tried to teach me the multiplication table, but ! didn’t 
care for it. Don’t you think the style rather tense? So after 
she abused me in that way, I told my family I would rather 
have father hear my lessons, and my tutoress went away and 
father did—sometimes as often as twice a week.” 

“Were people surprised when you began to write?” 

“The ice-man,” said Miss Taylor, “said, ‘You—write a 
book? My Gawd!’ That’s the way most people feel. It isn’t 
very flattering. I haven’t very many friends,” continued Miss 
Taylor; “when I want new ones, I write them. They are very 
satisfactory. They never say, ‘How thin your hair is getting!’ 
or ‘You’re looking run down.’ ” 

After that I asked Miss Taylor about her life (which, by 
the way, has not been very long), and she told me that she’d 
lived six months in Italy four years before, and two months 
in London. She likes languages and said she was not as 
stupid at them as she was at most other things, and she 
speaks Italian and Spanish fairly well. But she confessed 
she could never learn to talk English. “Why,” she said, “you 
won’t believe it, but even after two months of fog I still talked 
my fine high Minnesota ‘A’ (Miss Taylor was born in Minne- 
sota) and that utterly discouraged me; for I have known some 
people to visit England for less than two weeks and come 
home talking of ‘scuttles of coal,’ and the ‘bahth.’ But then,” 
she added, “I’m sure they practised English in their rooms, 
and I never study very hard. Perhaps that’s what made the 
difference.” 

I asked her a question. 

“A hobby?” she echoed, looking a trifle baffled. “I don’t 
know—and I suppose it would look well in an interview. I 
haven’t any”—she stopped, then spoke again and quickly: 
“Yes I have,” she contradicted—“cats and modeling. I model 
a great deal, and the things I do are the worst you ever saw! 
The women all have Adam’s apples znd hip disease. Some- 


times they have goitres. Their arms and legs are never in 
pairs, either; but I have a fine time doing them! Do you 
ever mess in clay? It’s great fun!” 

“And the cats?” 

“Oh, yes; I had twenty-nine at one time. I never go out 
with a pair of clean white gloves on but that I fall cver a 
sick cat and have to tote it home. They aren’t pedigreed, the 
kind I own, but they have sweet dispositions, and you know 
that line about simple hearts and coronets? I have to re- 
member it very hard while surveying my mangy Thomas 
kitties.” 

“Inspiration?” she said, in answer to another question 
of mine, “and ideals? Oh, you know I’d like to be nice and 
answer, but I couldn’t! I couldn’t any more tell you of how 
I love writing and what I want to do and of my ideals than 
I could tell you of what I believe of Heaven, or God, or any 
of those other little subjects. You see,” she spoke seriously, 
“I do love it very much. Too much to talk of. You under- 
stand?” 

I said I did. 

“Some day,” she added, “I do hope I’ll be able to do some 
pretty decent work, but just now I’m handicapped by a too 
short stay in the world. There are a good many things that 
years only teach, I believe.” 

“What made you write Cecilia?” I asked. 

Miss Taylor said the primary idea was that of wrong 
standards—the shame for the lack of outer polish. “I’ve met 
it,” she said, “so often. I teach a big dancing class all winter 
in a church society for girls who work. Sometimes I have 
classes with as many as forty in them, and I get to know the 
girls ever so well and we become good friends. I’ve asked 
them lots of times to bring their mothers—and they rarely 
do and sometimes they tell me why not. It’s pretty pathetic 
on both sides, and it’s pretty hard to think of any solution 
for that in our fast-changing sort of American life—the jump, 
you know—the standing American broad jump. It takes a 
pretty ripe sort of intelligence to realize that the inside may 
be quite different from the outer covering, doesn’t it? Per- 
haps it’s because we all live too fast—that even our little 
factory girls haven’t time to do anything but copy the changing 
styles. 

“The new economy? I think it’s splendid! Imagine being 
blatant about putting yesterday’s carrots in today’s soup! I 
have done that for a long time, but always on the sly.” 


Slumber Song 


By Camille Durand Walker Giddings 


OCK, little slumber-boat, rock; 
No more the rough waves will shock, 


You’re safe in harbor at last, 


And the deep waters are past. 


Safe is the anchor 


a star 


Guarding the low-moaning bar; 


And pale moon-fairies keep 


Watch o’er my baby asleep! 





The House Across the Street 


A Story 
By Sophie Louise Wenzell 


ILLY drew himself up in bed to a half-sitting posture 
B and watched the House Across the Street. It nestled 

amid a beautiful garden, did this big stone house. The 
gray old walls were covered with dark, cool curtains of ivy; 
and festoons of pink roses and star-eyed clematis hung be- 
tween the great pillars of the porch. 

Billy wished the sun would travel a little faster, because 
when the shadows fell over the front of the garden, the little 
boy with the red hat and his baby sister would come out to play. 
They would chase their hoops down the gravelled paths, and 
play hide-and-go-seek among the shrubs and trees. Then the 
little boy would take off his red hat and fill it full of four- 
o’clocks, and he and baby sister.would sit on the steps and 
string the flowers on grass to make a wreath for mother. 

Billy could not run around and play like the little boy with 
the red hat. The most he could do was to hobble across the 
room on his crutches; and when he got to the other side, his 
pinched face would be whiter, and his breath would come in 
gasps. Once, ages ago, before he fell from the hay wagon and 
hurt his hip, Billy used to play. The Doctor said so, and, 
though he could not remember it, it must be so, for the Doctor 
always spoke the truth. 

It was almost time now for the Doctor to come, and Billy 
must get the bed straightened out and the curtains pulled even, 
or Aunt Molly would call him a “meddlesome bother, not fit to 
be seen by a nice, neat Doctor.” 

Once Billy had had a real mother, just as did the little boy 
with the red hat, the Doctor told him. But now he had no one 
but Aunt Molly, and she was skinny and spiteful, and did not 
know that boys with crippled hips who had to live in bed loved 
to listen to stories, instead of to long complaints about poverty 
and other people’s no-account brats that Providence sent to 
punish poor widows for their sins. 

But Billy was not unhappy. He had two comforts. One 
was the Doctor, who had a wonderful stock of tales to relate 
every time he came to see Billy. The other comfort was 
thinking. A fellow could lie in a hot, stuffy room papered with 
hideous yellow paper, splattered over with green roses; and, if 
he closed his eyes and thought hard, he did not mind the ugly 
room at all—nor the pain in his hip, nor the hard bed under 
him, nor Aunt Molly’s harsh voice. Instead he could see right 
through the stone walls of the House Across the Street. 

He could see great, dark, cool halls and pretty, sunny rooms 
with thick carpets and shiny furniture, and pictures, and gold 
fish and canaries, and—yes, maybe silver doorknobs and 
diamond lamp shades, and pearl dishes to eat from, and satin 
tablecloths and gold knives and forks with rubies set in the 
end. And then he could feel along the walls until he pressed 
the right panel, which would swing open and reveal a secret 
passage that was delicious and dark and smelly—— 

“Hello, Billy Boy; how are you today!” 

Billy started and looked right into the kindly face of the 
Doctor. The Doctor was big and brown and had a nice goatee 
threaded with grey, and merry brown eyes that wrinkled at 
the corners when he laughed. And he had a deep voice that 
could make a fellow’s blood run stark cold when he cried, 
“Hands up!” or ease the pain in a crippled hip and the hurt in 
a hungry heart when he said low and soothingly, “Never mind, 
Billy Boy, it will be all right by tomorrow.” 

Billy smiled up at the Doctor and the Doctor smiled back 
in truly good fellowship. 


“How many princesses have you rescued since day before 
yesterday, Billy Boy?” inquired the Doctor, as he examined 
the injured hip. 

“And what did you see when you went to Sullivan’s Island 
to mend the fisherman’s broken leg?” asked Billy eagerly. 

The Doctor looked grave as he pressed the boy’s side. 
“Wait until I finish with you,” he replied. “You might jump 
up and imagine you are dragging in the shark that I saw them 
take at Beach Inlet. Be patient until I get you trussed up all 
safe and sound again.” 

Billy lay still until the Doctor had finished. Then he 
slipped his little thin hand confidently into the Doctor’s big 
brown one and sighed with contentment. The Doctor took out 
his beautiful russet-stained meerschaum pipe with the dragon’s 
head bowl and lighted it; and as the white smoke curled up in 
little fleecy clouds and spirals, Billy could see it form faces 
grotesque and lovely, tiny cities with trees and streets, and 
all sorts of other interesting things that come out of the pipes 
of Big Brown Men who are fond of little crippled boys. 

“How big was that shark, Doctor?” asked Billy politely. 

The doctor took the hint, folded his hands behind his head, 
and, in his deep pleasant voice, related the capture of the shark 
to the breathless boy. When he had finished, Billy sighed 
ecstatically. It was a tale to his liking, a story full of great 
bulging muscles tugging on the line that pulled in a giant fish; 
a story breathing with mighty strength and daring feats of 
bravery; a story that left glowing dreams with the weak boy 
who could never hope to leave his room again, much less cap- 
ture a shark. 

“Oh, if I could be strong just one day!” he murmured 
wistfully. 

The Doctor patted the soft, wavy hair. “What would you 
do if you could walk just one day, Billy Boy?” 

Billy’s eyes flashed, and two red spots crept into his 
cheeks. “First, I would run over and show the little boy with 
the red hat that I am well and strong. Then I would ask him 
to let me see everything in the House Across the Street. And 
we would go out in the garden, and pick four-o’clocks and 
smell the banana and the pineapple shrubs.” 

He paused and a dreamy smile lighted his pale face. 

“Then I would go down to the wharf and talk to the fisher- 
men and ask one of them to take me in his boat. And we would 
go shark-fishing, and an ugly old porpoise might run under the 
boat and turn it over and we would have to swim!” 

The Doctor’s eyes grew misty and he winked hard and 
pressed Billy’s hand tighter. “Billy Boy, I wish you had a 
magic wand to make your dreams come true,” he said. “I 
would tell you something—something mighty nice, but I am 
afraid it would turn your head quite upside down.” 

“Oh, tell me—tell me,” pleaded the boy. 

The Doctor puffed hard at his dragon’s-head pipe, then 
began in his most interesting manner. “’Way across the blue 
ocean in a great city called Paris there lives a Doctor much 
bigger and better and smarter than I”—a protesting exclama- 
tion—“This good and wise doctor has devoted his whole life to 
little crippled boys, and has built a beautiful home for them on 
a pretty river, where he keeps them until they are cured. I 
wrote to this doctor about you, Billy Boy, and he says that he 
is sure he can cure you, if you go to live with him.” 

“Oh—oh—oh! Could I?” 

The Doctor felt the pulse in the little hand beat wildly. 
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“Tt takes hundreds of dollars to go to Paris, Billy Boy,” he 
explained. Billy’s face fell and his mouth quivered slightly. 
“But do not give up hoping, little man,” soothed the Doctor. 

A brave smile straightened Billy’s trembling lips. 

“T will have to go now, Billy Boy,” continued the Doctor. 
“Don’t go shark-fishing too often until I see you again.” 

His big hand wrapped Billy’s small one in a friendly hand- 
shake. As his broad shoulders swung down the street, Billy 
watched him with adoration shining in his big eyes. 

Once more the boy turned his attention to the House 
Across the Street. By placing his face close to the window- 
sill he could look right through the shrubbery and see a tall 
fountain splashing over a broad, rocky basin. Something big 
and black and shapeless moved about in the basin—something 
that might be any one of a number of bogey things. It could 
be a mermaid, or a dolphin, or even a shark. Maybe it was a 
water nymph. But, then, you see, water nymphs are not black; 
they are white and shiny. 

At last the big front door opened and the little boy with 
the red hat and baby sister came out. The boy was just about 
Billy’s age, but he was strong and sturdy. Baby sister was 
sweet and pretty, and not more than three years of age. Billy’s 
window was open and the wind was blowing towards him, and 
he could hear almost every word that the little boy with the 
red hat said. 

He and baby sister had a blue ball which they bounced 
upon the path. Sometimes the ball would go off into the shrub- 
bery and they would have an exciting time looking for it. 
Presently the ball jumped higher than usual and went right 
over the gate, over the street and fell just below Billy’s win- 
dow. Billy quivered with excitement. The little boy with the 
red hat might—yes, he was opening the gate and looking around 
him anxiously. Billy became very courageous and waved his 
little thin hand and cried: 

“It is over here, under my window.” 

The little boy with the red hat ran across the street and 
into Billy’s yard and picked the ball up. Then he looked 
curiously at the white face in the window and said: “Why don’t 
you ever come out and play? Are you sick?” 

Billy’s heart thumped fast as he answered: “Yes,—that 
is, I can’t walk but five steps. I am—I am crippled, you know.” 

The little boy with the red hat whistled and said, “Gee!” 
Then he dusted the ball with his hat and said again: “Gee! ain’t 
you sorry? I’d be miser’ble if I was you. I don’t want to go 
to bed even at night, but Mom Chloe makes me.” 

Billy became bolder and leaned on the window-sill. “I 
do feel sorry sometimes—sometimes when the wind blows in 
my face and I can smell the marsh, and—and hear the mermaid 
splashing in your fountain.” 

The little boy with the red hat sniffed. “’Tain’t no 
mermaid in my fountain,” he said deprecatingly. “That’s an 
old toothless alligator. He’s a pet an’ eats right out of my 
hand.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Billy. 

“His name is ‘Neptune,’ ” offered the little boy with the 
red hat. 

“Ah-h-h!” 

“An’ when Uncle Tobe—he’s our butler—when he caught 
‘Neptune’ he got his finger et off. Neptune did it.” 

Billy leaned his face in his hand and sighed profoundly. 
“How happy you must be,” he breathed, “over there in the 
House Across the Street, with a sure ’nuff mother, and an 
alligator, and a garden, and four-o’clocks, and—everything.” 

“What have you got?” asked the little boy with the red 
hat. “Haven’t you got anything?” 

“Yes! I have a Doctor who tells me stories, and a cup- 
board full of the things that helped to make his stories— 
shells, and stones, and butterflies, and sea-weed, and just 
lots of things.” 

“Do you like people to bring you things?” 





Billy laughed. “Nobody does but the Doctor, and I like 
what he gives me.” 

The little boy with the red hat looked down the level 
street where he could see the harbor through the railing 
bounding the sea wall. Then he smiled as though a happy 
thought had come to him and said: 

“I must go back now. Maybe I will bring you some four- 
o’clocks to string, if you care to have them.” 

Billy gasped. “I would like to have them just awfully,” he 
gulped. 

“All right. We've got lots. Good-bye.” 

The long rays of the sinking sun struck the curved 
windows on the cupola of the House Across the Street and 
turned them to red, flashing points of mystery. They were the 
eyes of the house; they could see everything. They were looking 
far, far over the roofs of the city, over the white waves of 
the ocean to—to the end of the world. Now they were looking 
at Billy, yes, even smiling at him, smiling as though they loved 
and understood him. Billy raised his hand to his brow and 
gravely saluted the House Across the Street. 

The languorous southern night fell upon the quiet street, 
bringing a freshening breeze from the turning tide. One by 
one the windows of the House Across the Street lighted up. 
Here and there behind the filmy lace of curtains Billy’s 
vigilant eyes could catch an alluring flash and gleam from 
objects in the room; and sometimes he could see a woman 
moving about, a woman whose garments were shiny and 
floating and sparkling—like an angel wrapped in a white 
cloud trailing through stars, or—or like the foam on the ocean 
when the pink sun wakes up and peeps over the rim of the 
East. 

Once the wind blew the curtains apart and he saw some- 
thing that made him gasp. In a low chair sat the woman with 
the floating dress, whom he knew was Mother. She held 
baby sister on her knee, while at her feet lay the little boy 
with the red hat. Over the back of her chair hung Father, and 
he was telling them something that made them all laugh. 

Billy turned away his head and something wet splashed 
on his hand, and he felt sorrowful, just as he did when the wind 
blew in his face and he could smell the marsh and hear the mer- 
maid splashing—no, there was no mermaid; there was only an 
old toothless alligator; and his hip pained him; and he was 
tired from sitting up too long. 

Another hot drop splashed upon his hand, then another and 
another, until he had to clench his fist hard and bite his lips 
and think of the terrible things that befall cowards. When 
he again looked at the House Across the Street, the curtain had 
settled into place and he could no longer see the loving group. 

He felt as though a mystic veil had been lifted from before 
the House Across the Street and he had caught a glimpse of 
its very heart. And something of its peace and love and hap- 
piness came over to him and folded around him and cuddled 
him close, close as he had always longed to be cuddled. Soon 
his fringed lids drooped over his dreamy eyes and he slept. 

The next morning he saw his own Doctor going into the 
House Across the Street. A quiver of excitement ran through 
him. The little boy with the red hat must be sick! He could 
not come out today and play and string four-o’clocks. He 
would be unhappy in bed with the flowers and birds and sun- 
shine all calling him to come out and play. He would be miser’- 
ble even though his bed was made of mother o’pearl and cov- 
ered with swashy silk. 

To his dismay, soon after the Doctor went in the curtains 
were pulled over the windows in the room of the little boy with 
the red hat. He waited in a fever of impatience until he 
saw the Doctor come down the broad stone steps. Then he 
leaned out upon his window-sill and called him: 

“Are they sick?” he asked eagerly. 

“They have measles,” replied the Doctor, “and they are not 
patient like you, Billy Boy. I ought to punish them and make 
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them take nasty medicine and put mustard plasters on their 
tummies.” 

Billy sat up straight. “Oh, no, Doctor! They would fret 
themselves worser sick. I am ’customed to lie in bed and have 
things hurt me. But they are not!” 

The Doctor pinched his flushed cheek. “You are the hap- 
piest little philosopher I have ever known,” he said. “Have you 
been thinking much about the kind doctor in Paris?” 

Billy’s face went grave. “I didn’t ’low myself to think 
about him, ’cause it makes me feel sorry all over’—his voice 
trembled a little—“but I whispered it low to God last night 
and told him to do what he thought best about it. I was,’fraid 
to pray for it.” 

The Doctor made an odd choking sound, and then blew his 
nose so loud Billy jumped. 

The sun pouring into the window touched Billy’s shiny 
hair and turned it to a golden halo. His serious little face did 
not suit the thin, childish body. The Doctor parted the soft 
curls from his white forehead and gently kissed him. 

“You will get your unspoken prayer, Billy Boy,” said he. 
“Then when you grow to be a strong, healthy man, you and 
I will find some beautiful island where we will build a home 
such as that of the Doctor in Paris.” 

Billy clung to his hand and the room rang with his happy 
laugh. “And we will build the house up high on a bluff, so 
that the poor little boys can look out of the windows and see 
us catchin’ sharks and swimmin’, and they won’t ever feel lone- 
some or sorry.” 

After the Doctor had gone, Billy again sat like a sentinel 
and watched the House Across the Street. It had grown to 
be a living, animate thing to him, capable of comprehending 
his inmost feelings and thoughts. It seemed sad now, because 
the little boy with the red hat and baby sister was ill. The 
windows in the cupola did not grow red at sunset. They 
stared out over the city in dull and glassy lifelessness. 

“Never mind, Old House,” murmured Billy, mimicking the 
Doctor, “It will be all right by to-morrow.” Then the mouth 
of the house, which, of course, was the front door, smiled as 
though it were comforted. That the smile was made by the 
butler’s opening the door did not bother Billy in the least. 

He loved to build his dream castles after dark, for then 
the mystery of the House Across the Street, with its alluring 
garden and nooks and corners wrapped in velvety shadows 
increased tenfold. A breeze always blew from the ocean in 
the evening, and it was then that Billy could smell the delicious 
scents wafting from the garden and hear the louder sounds 
made by the occupants of the house. 

Billy, like most dreamers, spent hours watching the stars, 
and the brilliancy of the planet, Venus, particularly caught his 
fancy. He called it “his star,” and eagerly watched for it 
every night. He noticed now that it shone directly above the 
window of the little boy with the red hat, and he could amuse 
himself by watching them both at the same time. 

He was growing sleepy when he was aroused by fretful 
crying coming from the room of the little boy with the red hat. 
Soon a low, crooning lullaby floated over to his ears—a real 
Mother-song, full of drowsy, soothing tenderness. A great 
hush stole over Billy as he listened with parted lips—a peace 
that filled the aching, empty spot that had always been in his 
heart. He closed his eyes and allowed his imagination to carry 
him on the wings of the song straight to the Mother-arms 
across the street. She was calling him Billy Boy, and was hold- 
ing him close, tight, yet not hurting his hip. And she had 
blue eyes and red lips and a round, white throat that could 
cuddle a cold little hand deliciously. And when she looked at 
him and smiled, her eyes were soft and shiny like “his star.” 
And the wind blew in his face, and he could smell the marsh, 
but he was not sad because her breath was warm ayainst his 





cheek and she kissed him and he could smell the rose in her 
hair. 

When the song came to an end, he opened his wet eyes 
and raised his touching palms and looked at his star. “Watch 
over them, Star,” he said; “and dear Lord, make them well 
soon.” 

Almost before the last word was spoken, the tired little 
head sank back into the pillows and he was sound asleep. 

After a week’s patient watching for Billy, the children 
were at last convalescent, and the shades were again drawn up. 


One afternoon he had been dozing away, and when he 
awakened, he saw something that clutched at his heart and 
brought a loud cry of terror from his lips. In the open 
window, her little fat legs dangling over the sill, sat baby 
sister, trying to grasp a rose that bloomed just beyond her 
reach. A chair standing in the room close to the window 
showed how she had climbed to her perilous position. 


Billy stared white-faced in dumb terror. Below the child 
stretched the smiling garden in which she had so often played, 
holding out its hard, beautiful arms, ready to catch and crush 
the delicate form in the window. She laughed gleefully as she 
stretched out for the rose that dangled so temptingly near. 

“I must be brave and think hard,” moaned Billy. “If I 
cry to her it would scare her, and she would fall. Aunt Molly 
is shopping in King Street, and there is no one in sight any- 
where around. I must save her—I must—I must, and I 
can’t walk but five steps.” 

He looked in agony from his own useless limbs to the 
strong little legs hanging out of the window in the House 
Across the Street. If she fell, she might be a cripple like him, 
even if she escaped death. The baby sister of the little boy 
with the red hat would be a cripple. The thought pounded in 
his brain with monotonous persistency—a cripple—a cripple. 
The flowers and birds and fountain would call her out to play, 
and she could not come. The four-o’clocks would open and wait 
for her and then wither upon their stems. 

Billy looked about him helplessly, yet with a sense of 
excitement. He had never had an adventure, and here was one 
crystallizing right before him. His eyes rested upon the little 
crutches leaning against the wall near his bed. He seldom 
used them, for their use meant action, and action meant hours 
of excruciating pain. With his eye he measured the dist- 
ance across the street up to the door. It was fully fifty steps, 
and he could take but five hops, with one leg dangling in 
agony. 

But he must try—he must—he must. 
getting bolder and she might fall any moment. 
fell, it would be his fault. 

His breath sobbed through his tightly clenched teeth, as he 
reached for the crutches. He swung himself carefully to the 
floor and paused a moment to gain strength for the frightful 
ordeal that was before him. He took three steps and reached 
the door that led into the hall. Two more steps brought him 
to the street door. Already the pain had brought a clammy 
sweat to his brow, and he looked eagerly down the deserted 
street to see if there was anyone in sight. 

For a moment he swayed, a pitiful, delicate little figure 
with frightened eyes. He took six, seven, nine steps, and was 
on the side-walk. An overpowering nauseau and faintness 
seized him, but he kept his eyes resolutely fixed upon the door 
across the street. 

“I must be brave—I must—I must—I must,” he repeated 
over and over. 

He reached the gate across the street and swung it open. 
A grey pallor crept over his face, and he bit his lips in agony. 
The steps—the steps—how could he mount them. His crutches 
slid from under him, and he sank on the lowest step. Baby 
sister kicked her heels against the wall and laughed. The 
short rest somewhat revived him, and he succeeded in drag- 
ging himself up the steps. He reached the door, pressed the 


Baby sister was 
And if she 
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bell and then sank half fainting. The butler answered almost 
immediately. 

“The—the baby is sitting in the window—and—will—fall,” 
he gasped before consciousness forsook him. 

When he again opened his eyes he found himself in a 
strange room, a room full of glittering objects and shiny 
furniture. The Doctor was gently stroking his hand and look- 
ing anxiously at his watch. Something warm and soft and 
quivering touched his forehead. He raised his eyes and 
looked into the face of Mother. Then she laid her pretty head 
on his pillow and slipped her warm arms around him and 
pressed him close. 

“Oh, Billy, you’re a hero,” she whispered. 

Billy’s eyes grew big with surprise and excitement. “Am 
I—am I really in the House Across the Street?” he asked. 


Mother choked and kissed him hard. “Yes, Billy; and the 
Doctor has told me everything.” 

The Doctor’s eyes twinkled as he filled his pipe. “Did 
you go on hoping and dreaming about the kind doctor in Paris, 
Billy Boy?” he asked. 

“IT haven’t had much time, ’cause I had to watch the 
House Across the Street,” Billy smiled faintly through the pain 
that was wracking him. 

“Well, close your eyes and start right now”’—his brown 
face wrinkled in a broad smile. “Because in two weeks’ 


time you and the little boy with the red hat and Mother will 
be on your way there.” 

Then the little boy threw his red hat up to the ceiling 
and shouted: “Hooray! I’ll have a sure ’nuff boy to play with 
now. 


” 


Hurry and get cured, Billy, and come out and play 





Rubaiyat of a Reactionary 


By Laura S immons 


HE Moving Finger writes, and having writ 
The Bard serenely thinks he’s made a Hit. 
Whether his Verse be Free or Cent-a-Word 
He cancels not a single Line of It. 


Ah, Love! 
Ourselves to print our Own Immortal Dope— 


If Thou and I could’st one Day hope 


Would we not haul our old Rejections forth— 
And then re-mold them into Fresher Scope? 


Alas! that Dream should vanish into prose: 
When Editors our Manuscripts Dispose: 
Some Ivory-Domed Incumbents they! Whose Brains, 
Ah, Whence and Whither flown? God only Knows! 

Myself when Young did eagerly Invent 
Weird Tales of Lurid Love and Sad lament 
About it and about—that evermore 


Came back in that Same Mail wherein they went. 


I Sometimes think that never soars so High 
The Cost of Living—as whene’er I try 

My new Poetic Drama to unload; 
No more of this; they simply Will Not buy. 


And that perverted, wild, Vers-Libre Stuff— 
They get away with Some Things pretty Rough; 
Lift not your Voice to cast Asparagus— 
The magazines accept it Fast Enough! 


When You and I are in Oblivion cast— 

Oh, but the Long, Long Time their Nerve shall last; 
Ah, Take the Cash and let the Uplift go! 

Which is the Art—and which the Vain Bombast? 


Why, if the Muse can cast all Form aside 
And on his Pegasus cavort and stride— 
Wer’t not a Shame—wer’t not a Shame that We 
Must Jog along, in Metres Bona-fide? 


Give us one Honest Jingle ere we pass: 
A Distich of the Fifty-Fifty Class; 


A One-Way Rhyme—to soothe our scattered Wits 
To Rest—and then, Turn Down the Empty Glass! 








Writers of New Jersey 


I. Dr. Henry van Dyke of Princeton 


By Emma +. Patterson 


N nearly all of Dr. van Dyke’s works, there is a strong 
| personal note. He writes of his comradeship with his 

father, whose example he followed by becoming a minister; 
of travels and camping-out trips with his wife, who is often 
spoken of as “My Lady Greygown”; of picnics and journeys 
with his sons and daughters, in which he shows himself the 
true comrade, for he enters into their sports as spiritedly as his 
father did in his. 

The van Dykes came to this country from Holland in 
1652. Just two hundred years later, Henry van Dyke was 
born in Germantown, Pa. But the greater part of his boyhood 
was spent in Brooklyn. His earliest passion was fishing. 
His favorite passage in the Holy Writ was that place where 
Simon Peter throws a line into the sea and pulls out a great fish 
at the first cast, as he tells us in “A Boy and a Rod.” His 
first ventures along this line were with string, and bent pins, 
when a real sportsman’s pleasure was always marred by the 
humiliating presence of a nurse. Still he revelled in tales of 
big, big fish, in which he always had wonderful faith. 

It is doubtful if Dr. van Dyke took as much pride in the 
popularity of his first book, in his chair at Princeton, or in his 
appointment as minister to the Netherlands, as he did when 
he received his first four-jointed fishing rod and pair of high 
rubber boots. 

The wonderful comradeship between Dr. van Dyke and 
his father developed his love of Nature. Those delightful trips 
when they were alone together in the woods for days, camping 
and fishing, inspired in the boy a deep reverence, an abiding 
faith in all the works of the Creator, and a love for the 
simple, natural way of living, which would never have been 
so fostered under other conditions. 

He graduated from the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and entered Princeton at the age of sixteen. In his early 
school days he did a little writing, and while at Princeton 
took the Clio Hall Prizes for essays and prizes. When he 
graduated in 1873 he was elected class-day speaker. He also 
received the Class of 1859 Prize in English Literature. 

After teaching one year in Brooklyn, he entered Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, whence he was graduated in 1877. 
The following year was spent in study at the University of 
Berlin. In 1879 he took up the work of the ministry, being 
called to the United Congregational Church at Newport, R. I. 
Four years later he became pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 

His first book, “The Reality of Religion,” was published 
the following year. Several books on religious subjects have 
appeared since. Still the most widely read and best loved 
works of Dr. van Dyke are “Little River,” “The Story of the 
Other Wise Man” and “The Ruling Passion.” 

For seventeen years, Dr. van Dyke labored hard and faith- 
fully as pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, occupying 
the house in East Thirty-seventh Street known as “The 
Manse,” working not only for his own congregation, but for the 
entire country. He has preached in nearly all the leading 
colleges in America, and has often substituted for a sermon a 
story such as “The Toiling of Felix,” or “The Story of the 
Other Wise Man.” 

In 1902 he was chosen Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. This was a critical time in the 
history of this denomination. Dr. van Dyke did much toward 
changing the wording of the creed, and in uniting the different 
factions until peace was restored. 


Dr. van Dyke was the first occupant of the Murry Chair 
of English Literature in Princeton University. In his teach- 
ing he emphasized the spiritual quality more than technical 
points. 

The Princeton home of the van Dykes, “Avalon,” is in 
sight of the towers of the University. Directly across the 
road stands the home once occupied by Grover Cleveland, 
another noted fisherman, to whom was dedicated “Days Off.” 

“Avalon” is of Colonial type, being built five years before 
the Revolution. The vast grounds and immense shade trees 
make it an ideal home. From the wide hall one enters into the 
library, a room fifty feet long, with a great fireplace and many 
bookcases. A portrait of Tennyson, and many treasures con- 
nected with him, occupy prominent places. “The Poetry of 
Tennyson,” commenced in college, and added to from time to 
time, was one of Dr. van Dyke’s first books, being published 
in 1889. When Dr. van Dyke visited the poet three years 
later, he was deeply impressed by the personality of the great 
laureate. 

Dr. van Dyke gave a series of Hyde Foundation lectures, 
during the winter of 1908-1909, at the University of Paris and 
elsewhere in France. Seven of these lectures were published 
in book form under the title “The Spirit of America.” In this 
book Dr. van Dyke brings out five distinctly American traits 
of character, “the instinct of self-reliance, the love of fair 
play, the energetic will, the desire for order and the ambition 
of self-development.” 

Besides these five traits of character, Dr. van Dyke men- 
tions temperamental traits which are most distinctive in 
literature. “In American literature, if you look at it broadly, 
you will find four of these traits most clearly revealed—a 
strong religious feeling, a sincere love of nature, a vivid 
sense of humor and a deep sense of humanity.” 

Dr. van Dyke is very partial to little streams. After 
reading his “Little Rivers,” one becomes convinced that there is 
not a small stream in the United States, Scotland, Canada or 
Norway that he has not explored from source to outlet. This 
is the real way to know a little river. There are three modes 
of doing this he tells us. “You may go as a walker taking 
the riverside path, or making a way for yourself through the 
tangled thickets, or across the open meadows. You may go 
as a sailor launching your light canoe on the swift current 
and committing yourself for a day, or a week, or a month to the 
delightful uncertainties through the forest. You may go as a 
wader stepping into the stream and going down with it through 
rapids and shallows and deeper pools, until you come to the 
end of your courage and the daylight. For real company and 
friendship there is nothing outside the animal kingdom that 
is comparable to a river.” 

Dr. van Dyke has also written two volumes of poems. 
“The Builders and Other Poems” and “The Toiling of Felix and 
Other Poems.” 

When the first signs of Spring appear and the woods and 
streams seem to be calling him, it is very hard for Dr. van 
Duke to stay at home and work. “An Angler’s Wish in Town” 
exactly expresses his feelings. 


“Then weary seems the street parade, 
And weary books, and weary trade; 

I’m only wishing to go a fishing; 
For this the month of May was made. 


* * * * %* * * 
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’Tis not a proud desire of mine; 
I ask for nothing superfine; 

No heavy weight, no salmon great, 
To break the record or my line. 


Only an idle little stream, 
Whose amber waters softly gleam, 

Where I may wade through woodland shade, 
And cast the fly, and loaf, and dream. 


Only a trout or two to dart 
From foaming pools and try my art; 
No more I’m wishing-old-fashioned fishing, 
And just a day on nature’s heart.” 


President Wilson’s appointment of Dr. van Dyke as 
Minister to the Netherlands and to Luxemburg met with uni- 
versal approval, especially pleasing the people of Holland be- 
cause of his name and nationality. A member of, and at one 
time president of the Holland Society, he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the history, literature and politics of the 
country. Owing to his sympathy with the lives and character- 
istics of the inhabitants he was undoubtedly the best man to 
fill the position. The people of the United States are proud 
to have been represented by a minister versed in diplomatic 
affairs yet occupying a high intellectual plane in literature, art, 
and all matters of a cultural nature. 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the work of Dr. 
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van Dyke in connection with the great European War. Vast 
numbers of Americans left stranded, with useless checks and 
letters of credit, immediately flocked to Holland, and applied 
to our Legation for help. Telegrams poured in from all parts 
of the world. Christian help and sympathy were extended to 
all, while Dr. van Dyke himself organized a plan of relief. 

The representatives of the other nations hold Dr. van 
Dyke in the greatest respect and esteem, and he has particu- 
larly endeared himself to the Dutch people. 

In his book, “Days Off,” the last essay is entitled “The 
Art of Leaving Off,” an essay particularly recommended to 
all ministers, lecturers and writers. Dr. van Dyke’s poem 
“Life” supplies good last words before “leaving off.” 





“Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 

Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To Youth and Age and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy: 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best.” 





Our Flag 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


* WAS God who took from Heaven’s dome 
The stars that were twinkling there, 
And the glist’ning light of the fleecy white, 
Enfolding the cloud-banks fair; 
He took from the roses their deepest red, 
From violets their azure hue; 
So we call the bars and the fielded stars 


The Red, 
White, 


and Blue! 





called, 





The Growth of Books on Poetry 
and the Drama 


By Fred E. Woodward 


VEN the most superficial observer has probably noticed 
in the last decade some evidences of expansion in the 
quantity of books issued each year in the group or class 

“Poetry and Drama.” 

On every hand, in our libraries, in our book stores, in the 


E 


magazines, in the daily and weekly papers, we are confronted 


GRAPHIC 


with new and more or less attractive effusions from poetic 
minds, minds which fail to find sufficiently clear and forcible 
expression in every-day prose. 

It speaks well for a people or a nation or a community 
even, when poets are welcomed and honored by the hard-headed 
and practical people whom we meet from day to day. It speaks 
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of a lifting up of hands and hearts to the things which are true 
and beautiful rather than to the sordid, money-making ideals 
of life, and of a clearer vision of things spiritual, holding be- 
fore our eyes a reward greater than an earthly price. 

Poets, artists, dreamers, all strike a higher note on the 
harp-of life than many of us in the market places, and when 
we hear and comprehend, we are only too glad to respond, 
though our lute is an octave below. 

The opening years of the twentieth century ushered in an 
upward movement along these lines, which still continues and 
which has been manifest not only in our own land, but in 
nearly all of the civilized nations of the earth, and a new 
method or style of poetry, associated with new and unfamiliar 
names appears in our midst. The once familiar names of 
Eugene Field, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Paul L. Dunbar and Bliss Carman have given place in the masts 
of trade, in the magazines and the newspapers to a group of 
newer poets and dramatists like Alfred Noyes, Tagore, James 
M. Synge, Robert Frost, Edgar L. Masters, John Galsworthy, 
W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory and Lord Dunsany. 

The Graphic Chart is self-explanatory; on the left center 
of each block appears the number of new books and new edi- 
tions respectively, and the sum of these make the total for 
the year, which follows. The figures in the circle on the left 
show the number of books in each year by native or American 
authors, while the corresponding circle on the right of each 
figure records the number by English and other foreign authors, 
the sum of these two corresponding to the total for the year. 
The names on the left of the other chart refer to persons or 
publications of some note in the accompanying year, and the 
names on the right perform the same service for foreign 
authors. 

The figures are taken from lists compiled annually by the 
journals of the book-trade and represent titles of books pub- 





lished each year in this class. It is certain that some books are 
issued each year which are not recorded in the usual trade 
channels, also that some books by reason of obscure naming or 
of composite contents are entered more than once, thus dupli- 
cating the entries. In spite of this we believe that these 
charts present a reasonably correct estimate of the actual num- 
ber of separate books published in this country and that the 
steadily increasing number speaks in no uncertain speech of a 
rapid and substantial increase in this class of books. 

Although our record proper begins with the year 1902, 
when the whole number of books of poetry and drama was but 
399, the small block over 1902 shows that in 1890 the number 
was 168 (fifty per cent. less), and a note adds, in 1883 the num- 
ber was 184. 

The largest number recorded was in 1914, when 902 were 
entered and the smallest number was in 1906, 303, when by 
reason of a printer’s strike in New York City and vicinity, 
many publishers were unable to issue books which were in 
hand. 

The growth has not only been maintained but seems to be 
gathering additional force, and in 1916 the number of books on 
Poetry and Drama (860) was exceeded only by Fiction (932), 
and this, it will be noted, is but 72 entries more than the former, 
and while this is not the largest actual number, it marks by far, 
the highest relative position ever occupied by the class of 
Poetry and Drama, and the indications at the present time, 
for the year 1917, would seem to indicate a continuance of 
this interest. 

There appears to be, as well, an increasing number of 
books by native American authors, the year 1916 recording 
no less than 633 out of a total of 860, a proportion of seven 
out of every ten. In 1905, the number of books by foreign 


authors was in excess of the number by American authors, 
310 to 288. 





A Love Song 


By Harriet Plimpton 


I 
LOOKED into the sky, my love— 
I It flashed a sparkling, shim’ring blue, 
With myriad sun-rays darted through, 
Like powdered diamonds thrown above. 


II 
I looked into the sea, my love— 
’Twas deep and dark, a foaming green, 
But sun-drops there with glim’ring sheen 
Were woven in like those above. 


Ill 
I looked about the land, my dear, 
Where meadows vari-colored lay, 
With flowers dewey, fresh as day, 
Swift sun-gleams leaping to me here. 


IV 
I looked and saw your eyes, my dear— 
The light of meadows, shining sky, 
The deepest flash of sea was nigh 
In your heart-light, my own, my dear! 











The Assumption 


ern boundary of the ancient Venetian Republic, where 

the valley of the Ampezzo opens in its winding course 
among them, lies the little upland town of Cadore; and there, 
on or about the year A. D. 1477, was born Tiziano Vecelli, the 
greatest of the Venetian painters. His father, Gregorio Ve- 
celli had distinguished himself as a member of the Council of 
Cadore and as a brave soldier. 

Titian was his second son; and as a mere child manifested 
remarkable precocity in drawing. At the age therefore of 
ten, his father, yielding to the boy’s natural bent, took him to 
Venice to begin his apprenticeship as an artist. He entered 
the studio of Gentile Bellini, and was thus brought under the 
influence of that great family which for many years dominated 
the art of Venice. Titian had the good fortune to live at the 
time when Venice had just reached the culmination of her 
power, prosperity, and architectural magnificence; for in the 
last decade of the fifteenth century Venice was the gayest, the 
richest, and the most beautiful city in the world. 

Venice is situated on a lagoon of the Adriatic in two divis- 
ions, separated from one another by the Grand Canal, which 
curves between them like an inverted S (see the bird’s-eye 
view of Venice). In each of these divisions lies one of the 
great centers of the city’s life. On the side east of the canal 
is the Piazza di San Marco, with the Doge’s church (San 
Marco) and the splendid palace with its Chamber of the Grand 
Council. Here was the seat of the Republic’s government 
from whence went forth its political power and influence. On 
the western side of the Canal was the Piazza di Rialto, which 
was at once the city’s market-place and exchange. In it was 
spun the web of the republic’s commerce with far distant coun- 
tries. Like brain and heart, the two Piazzas together main- 
tained the vitality and influence of the State. The Canal was 
spanned by only one bridge, near the Rialto, and leading 
from this bridge, as directly as the smaller canals permitted, 
there ran, as now, a wonderful lane, the Merceria, which formed 
the main communication between the two squares. Along the 
Merceria were the chief shops with their varied wares brought 
from every part of the then-known world, and passing by them, 
on their way from Council Chamber to Exchange, might be 
seen the grave citizens of the republic, who were at once 
nobles and merchants. 


A T the foot of the Alpine chain which formed the north- 
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Such was the city to which the little Tiziano at ten years 
of age was brought by his father, and in which he was to 
spend so many years of a long life, and at its end there to be 
buried among her most honored dead. 

The Venetian artists of that day were divided into two 
schools—the seniors and the juniors, represented respectively 
by the two families of the Vivarini, who held to the old ec- 
clesiastical tradition in art and painted the many-panelled altar- 
pieces, and of the Bellini, who repudiated the secondary and 
stationary position of their art, and threw themselves with 
great vigor into the task of giving expression to the growing 
spirit of the Renaissance. Jacopo Bellini, the father, had 
studied on the mainland, and responded freely to the awakening 
of interest in natural beauty and the picturesqueness of human 
life, as presented daily before the eyes. His two sons, Gentile 
and Giovanni, having learned all that their father had acquired, 
carried their art still further along the new lines. 

Gentile’s works represent the outward life of his beautiful 
Venice, and are largely gala compositions of festal occasions 
with citizens and their wives gorgeously attired, and all fitting 
into a framework of the architectural glories of the palace- 
bordered canal. 

Giovanni was more profound in his aim. He brought into 
the art of Venice the portrayal of human emotion. With him 
the saints and angels were no mere symbols of hidden truth, 
but expressed directly in their beautiful forms and faces the 
character he wished to indicate. 

Whether Titian actually worked under the guidance of 
Giovanni is not absolutely certain, but that he was strongly 
influenced by his genius and example is incontestable. Gentile 
wus certainly for a time his master. 

As Titian emerges from the obscurity of his early years, 
we find him one of a group of four young m2n of brilliant 
promise, each of whom was destined to add enormously to 
the reputation which the Bellini family had gained for Venetian 
art. The other three were Jacobo Palma (Il Vecchio), Se- 
bastiano Luciano (del Piombo), and Giorgio Barbarelli, who 
was the leader of the group, and from his great stature and 
dominating personality his nickname Giorgione (Big George) 
superseded his actual name, and as Giorgione he is known in 
the history of Venetian art. In 1510, the great plague at Venice 


cut short his brilliant career, when he was but thirty-two, 
but his association with Titian was very close. 

We may trace the numerous schools of painting in Italy 
to two sources of inspiration, each having a distinctive aim in 
art. These two broad divisions may be covered by the names 
Florentine and Venetian. In Florence, the art of painting had 
always gone hand-in-hand with that of sculpture, its painters 
frequently practising both arts; and the dependence of painting 
and sculpture on architecture was steadily maintained. In 
short, among the Florentines, form was regarded as the 
prime element of art, and composition was attained by a 
careful harmonizing of lines, color being only an addition 
to what was already a perfect design. It is in this account 
that we find a photographic reproduction of a Florentine work 
of art is wonderfully satisfactory, while, on the other hand, 
in the photograph of a Venetian painting, half the beauty and 
all the glamour are lacking. The great difference between the 
two schools is that in the Venetian, form is a secondary matter, 
the prime element being color. The creations of the Venetian 
masters seem to have been first conceived in color and in light, 
and the form, as it were, added to make the color artistic. 

A further aspect in which the difference of Venetian art 
from Florentine is equally strongly marked is that the Tuscan 
painter was always intellectual in his attitude, and in addi- 
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tion frequently mystical. He busied himself with the scientific 
aspect of his art—perspective, anatomy, and drawing—ever 
seeking perfection in his method; and then used these gathered 
powers to express something unseen, some ideal, some dream, 
some abstraction. The Venetian, on the other hand, was frankly 
materialistic, and his art was sensuous. What he desired to ex- 
press was the seen, though at its gala or ceremonial best. 
At that time, nothing in his eyes was more beautiful than his 
Venice, gloriously built, and sumptuously adorned. The Ve- 
netian’s strongest emotion was a patriotism that was almost a 
religion, or we might, perhaps, better call it, a religion that 
was almost a patriotism. 

Titian’s work embraced nearly every department of a 
painter’s art, though he confined himself almost entirely to 
the one medium, oil. He attempted but little in fresco, and the 
greater part of that has perished. 

He was called upon by his patrons to execute work in every 
variety of subject, and in nearly all he distinguished himself 
equally. The religious communities and churches wished for 
altar-pieces; the princely connoisseurs asked for portraits and 
secular subjects, principally suggested by the study of the 
classics; and also for smaller religious and votive paintings; 
the Venetian State required ceremonial portraits of the reign- 
ing Doge, and compositions commemorative of public events, 
which might be treated either from the religious or purely 
decorative point of view; while the Hapsburgs seem to have 
demanded from him something of every kind. 
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Portraiture of those in high life was a branch of painting 
in which Titian especially excelled. One may stand before 
a Rembrandt or a Van Dyck portrait, and feel that by no 
possibility could the representation of a man’s soul or of his 
earthly personality be more masterly; and yet, turning to 
Titian find that conviction shaken to its foundations. The 
subtle quality of the actual painting, and the revelation of 
character in the expression and bearing of Titian’s male por- 
traits, are, in his own peculiar style, unrivalled. Of forty- 
four existing portraits painted by Titian, thirty are known to 
be those of great personages, and of the remaining fourteen, 
though the names have perished, the type and bearing pro- 
claim them to be aristocrats. His portraits of men far excel 
those of women, in which the brilliancy of the dress and 
ornaments somewhat distract the attention from the expres- 
sion of character in the face. One of the best known of his 
portraits of women is that of the famous Catharina Conaro, 
Queen of Cyprus in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, a photo- 
graph of which is given. 

Of Titian’s religious paintings the most important were 
altar-pieces, and in his treatment of them he caused a com- 
plete revolution in that branch of art. Entire emancipation 
from the old ecclesiastical tradition is seen in his greatest 
work, the Assumption of the Virgin, painted for the church 
of the Frari, and completed in 1517, when he was forty. This 
painting reveals at once, both the enormous power, and also 
the limitations of the artist. Full of mastery over technical 
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difficulties, glorious in color, in light, in depth of the luminous 
heaven out of which the Divine Father leans to welcome the 
ascending Virgin, the upper portion is glorious in splendid 
contrast to the group of earth-dwellers who fill the lower 
part of the composition. Yet, with all these qualities the 
picture, as it hangs in the Academy of Art in Venice, fails to 
touch the heart. That, in this sense, it is not a religious paint- 
ing, Titian cared nothing. What concerned him was the pro- 
duction of a masterpiece, and that all Venice should ring with 
its praises; and this accomplished, his goal was attained. 

Again, for the church of the Frari, he painted another great 
altar-piece, which happily is still in its original position; and 
here, we have Titian, indubitably, at his best. This work 
is known as “The Madonna of the House of Pesaro.” The 
Pesaro family, one of the most illustrious in Venice, was the 
first to extend its patronage to Titian. The picture was com- 
menced in 1519, and was not finished till 1528 (see photograph). 

Another example of his treatment of women is his 
famous “Flora” in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. It is, of 
course, not a portrait but an idealized study. The proportions 
and features are of surprising loveliness, reminding us in 
their purity of some of the choicest antiques. The masterly 
and clear light scale is attained by the thin disposal of pig- 
ments, the broad plane of tinting, and the delicate shade of all 
but imperceptible half-tones (see photograph). 

To sum up, we may say that, though there were undoubt- 
edly men of greater intellect among the masters of the Renais- 
sance, no one was greater as a painter, and as such he takes 
his place among the supreme artists of Europe. 


In his hundreth year, if the date assigned to his birth be 
correct, of which there is some dispute, Titian was engaged 
upon a Pieta, a painting which he desired to have placed above 
his tomb. In the month of May 1577, the work was left on the 
easel unfinished, and on the 27th, old age at last asserted 
itself, and Titian died. Despite the awful condition of Venice 
on account of the plague then raging, a public funeral was 
accorded to him, and his body was laid to rest in the church of 
the Frari, for which community he had executed some of his 
noblest work. 

The Pieta, to which such pathetic interest is attached, 
now hangs in the Academy at Venice. It was finished by the 
younger Palma, who indicates the part he took in the work by 
the inscription, “What Titian left unfinished Palma has with 
reverence completed, and dedicated the work to God.” 


Several attempts have been made to provide a suitable me- 
morial to Titian, but all failed till, in 1852, Ferdinand I, Em- 
peror of Austria, erected the splendid monument now in the 
Frari. It was designed by B. Longhena and completed by 
luigi and Pietro Zandomeneghi. In the center, between four 
columns, Titian is sitting by an angel and uncovering the 
statue of Sais. On the columns are figures representing 
Sculpture, Architecture, Painting and Woodcarving. On the 
walls are reliefs of the three most famous pictures of Titian, 
the Assumption, the Martyrdom of St. Peter, and the Martyr- 
dom of St. Laurence. Above, right and left of the vaulting 
the Annunciation and the Pieta, his first and last pictures. 


Mothers 


By Amelia Josephine Burr 
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HOLD no cause worth my son’s life,” one said— 
And the two women with her as she spoke 


Joined glances in a hush that neither broke, 
So present was the memory of their dear. 
And through their meeting eyes their souls drew near, 
Linked by their sons, men who had held life dear, 
But laid it down for something dearer still. 
One had wrought out with patient iron will 
The riddle of a pestilence, and won, 
Fighting on stricken, till his work was done 
For children of tomorrow. Far away 
In shell-torn soil of France the other lay. 
And in the letter that his mother read 
Over and over, kneeling as to pray— 
“I’m thanking God with all my heart today, 
Whatever comes”—(that was the day he died) — 
I’ve done my bit to clear the road ahead.” 
In those two mothers, common pain of loss 
Blossomed in starry flowers of holy pride. 
What thoughts were hers who silent stood beside 


Her son the dreamer’s cross? 


From “The Outlook.” 
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continental train with a son ten years old who was walk- 

ing on crutches. For years it had been the father’s de- 
sire to send his son to a skilled New York physician who had 
made well many sufferers from congenital hip disease; but 
the time had never come. As the years passed the boy’s bones 
were hardening, and the father began to fear that his son 
would never walk as other boys walk. 

The sensitive lad had dreaded the trip; he did not like to 
have people look pityingly at him. So he was relieved when 
he saw that there were few passengers in the sleeper. There 
was a man in the section across the aisle, but he was absorbed 
in his writing and paid no attention to him. 

When the berths were made up that night the boy stood 
in the aisle for a moment. The man who had been too busy 
to notice him asked him to share the seat for a little while. 
By this time the boy did not resent such notice, for he had 
caught sight of a pair of crutches by the side of the man. 

By the time the boy’s berth was ready, the two cripples 
had become quite confidential. The boy had told of his dis- 
ability, with surprise that it was so easy to speak of it to a 
stranger. And the stranger had told of his own lameness and 
the reason for it. From that hour there was new joy in life 
for the boy; he had found some one who understood. 

After the lad had gone to his berth, the man sought the 
father. He explained how the inability of his parents to have 
an operation performed had condemned him to lifelong lame- 
ness. Then he asked the privilege of doing for another boy 
what had been denied in his own case. As a result of that 
evening on the railway train the boy was sent to a New York 
hospital, and today he is walking as well as his brothers. 

Some readers may feel that William Johnston, author of 
the appealing story of “Limpy” (Little, Brown & Co.) has 
overdrawn the story. The book tells of a boy whose early life 
was saddened by the thought of his lameness, to whom joy 
came through acquaintance with a man possessing a worse 

* affliction than his own, who was given a healthy leg by reason 
of the readiness of another to do what his own father could not 
do. But the main incidents are matched in the narrative of 
what took place on the transcontinental train fifteen years ago. 
Those who know boys will agree that the rest of the book is 
just as true to life as the incidents that begin and end the 
volume. Limpy may not have been a real boy, but it is evident 
that Mr. Johnston knows, understands, and loves boys; other- 
wise he could not have written a book so insistently appealing, 
so vitally real. 

“Limpy” is well worth reading merely as a story. 
there is far more than a story in it. 

There is, for instance, the delightful presentation of the 
mother heart that enters so fully into the thoughts and so 
completely appreciates the motives of the handicapped son for 
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whom she has more fondness than for his brothers for the 
very reason that he needs her tenderness. Yet there were 
times when the father heart was needed to supplement the 
mother’s intuition. Unless father and mother are partners in 
the study of their children the children are deprived of part 
of their privilege. Limpy needed his father’s encouragement 
to fight his own battle as much as he needed his mother’s 
effort to spare him from contact with the rough world. There 
is danger in overcoddling as well as in too much insistence 
on Spartan ideals. 

A second very commonplace truth emphasized by the story 
is that “evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want 
of heart.” But the lesson is not taught in commonplace fashion. 
The hero’s brothers didn’t mean to hurt his feelings by calling 
him “Limpy”; when they stopped to think they would not use 
the hateful nickname. His father and mother had no intention 
of wounding him when they planned to spare him an account 
of his handicap. But “didn’t mean to” is neither a preventive 
of unpleasant consequences nor a salve to wounded feelings. 

Frequently, however, the evidence that one is thinking 
too much about the things that handicap another is as unwise 
as the evidence that too little thought is being given to it. 
There are times when the best way to show sympathy for the 
unfortunate is to act as if misfortune never had touched 
them. “His call did me a world of good,” was the remark of 
a business man whose fortune had been wrecked. “He is the 
first old friend who has treated me as if nothing unusual had 
happened. Of course I appreciate the kind words of others; 
but he did more to renew for me a sane outlook on life than 
the heartfelt words of all others.” Is it strange that Limpy 
should appreciate so highly the unconscious tact of those rare 
acquaintances who treated him as if he were like other boys? 
Their action helped him to ignore what had been to him a sore 
point. 

But better than ignoring one’s own handicap is using it 
as a help to better things. It is inspiring to see a man turn 
a liability into an asset. Limpy did this when, after years 
of shrinking from his nickname, he realized that a nickname 
was a help to good fellowship, and announced to the boys on 
his first day in school in a new city, “The boys always call me 
Limpy.”’ From that day he was on equal terms with his mates. 

Another advance step is taken when the self-pity of the 
handicapped gives place to pity for some one who is less for- 
tunate even than oneself. When Limpy met the old soldier 
with the peg leg his heart went out to him, and from that mo- 
ment he had a stouter heart. Contact with the soldier did 
even more for him. He marveled to hear the unfortunate man 
laugh. “He was amazed to find that Jonas belittled his in- 
firmity, optimistically asserting that you could have just as 
much fun with one leg as with two, and gallantly declaring 
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that you were even better off, for if you broke your wooden 
leg it didn’t hurt.” 

Character developed rapidly through association with the 
philosophical old man. Through him Limpy learned that real 
beauty is more than skin deep—‘it isn’t the shape of the body 
that counts, it’s the shape of soul.” Another day the soldier 
assured the boy that there is a lot more happiness in giving 
than in getting. Limpy proceeded to prove the truth of that 
strange doctrine, and enjoyed the proof so much that thence- 
forth “he conscientiously tried to do all the little services he 
could each day—that is, he tried when he didn’t forget.” By 
the addition of those eight words the author wins the con- 
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fidence of his readers; they realize that he is net inventing 
stories about an impossible boy. 

Other like bits of wisdom that fell from the lips of the 
one-legged man make the reader think of kindly old Puddin’ 
head Wilson. “It ain’t where you are or what you are doing 
that makes a good time,” was a remark made one day. “A 
good time is here,” pointing to the head. “It is a good rule 
all through life to be pretty certain about a fellow before you 
tie up with him too close,” is another gem, while “Sometimes 
the other fellow’s licking learns us a lot” is surely a forceful 
way of impressing a truth that grows on one as he thinks of it. 

Read “Limpy.” The book will prove a tonic. 


To a Certain Breed of Critics 


By Cale Young Rice 


RAISE your friends and inferiors, 
Pp Little men! 


Damn your foes and superiors 
With proud pen! 


For to applaud inferiors 
Is self-praising, 

And to defraud superiors, 
Sure self-raising! 


To it! 
True worth lingers, 

Set to thieve, in sight of you 
With light fingers, 


And if, in spite of you, 


To it, then! 


Silence—slighting all beauty; 
For who'll blame you? 

Thieves thro’ default of duty, 
Can any name you? 


Not one! For what nation 
Ever has risen 
Which, for art-reputation 


Filched, sends prison? 


“Non disputandum,” ever 
Sets any free; 

“Tastes are accordant never,” 
As a fine plea. 


Make truth strumpet, 


Justice a jade! 


Toot, little men, your trumpet, 
All unafraid! 













Edith Wherry 


two paragraphs are to be found on 

the same page respectively devoted 
to a brief account of the lives of a 
father and a daughter. The father is 
the Rev. Dr. John Wherry, one of the 
oldest living missionaries in China. The 
daughter is Edith Wherry, author of 
“The Red Lantern,” an intensely vivid 
and enthralling story of the Boxer up- 
rising of 1900, and of “The Wanderer 
on a Thousand Hil!s,” which tells the 
remarkable life history of an English 
youth brought up and educated as a 
Chinese. 

The two paragraphs in “Who’s Who” 
contain only the outlines of two careers 
which if written of at length would be 
full of rich and rare experiences. It took 
courage in the early sixties to go as 
missionary to China. In those days 
there was no luxurious steamship service 
across the Pacific, so that when John 
Wherry and his twenty-year-old bride 
started out on their zealous mission they 
could find nothing better to take them 
across the great waters than an old 
Dutch sailing vessel, which did not 
always obey its rudder. With one ex- 
ception they were the only passengers. 
Their daughter has often said that if 
the old barque “Baltimore” had not been 
followed by a friendly albatross, she is 
sure that it never would have made port. 
Many times it was driven by adverse 
winds far from its course, and for days 
it lay becalmed in tropical seas unable 
to make any progress. Once it was 
nearly wrecked off a cannibal island. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the ship 
touched, Mr. Wherry was challenged to 
a mortal duel by the fiery young gov- 
ernor of the place, offended because the 
missionary had failed to salute his 
swarthy wife and a bevy of dark- 
skinned children. It was only after 
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repeatedly explaining that he had not 
known that the lady was the governor’s 


wife that Mr. Wherry was 
pacify the indignant husband. 

These were but a few of the perils 
of this wonderful voyage which lasted 
six months and a half, but, unlike the 
Ancient Mariner, the missionaries did 
not shoot the albatross and it was doubt- 
less that bird of good omen, as their 
daughter declares, which brought them 
at last safely to Shanghai. 

It is said that those who have the 
wandering blood will wander. Perhaps 
it is not strange that the child of such 
adventurous parents should be destined 
to travel much and see many places, not 
only in China, the land of her first mem- 
ories, but in other countries of the Far 
East, as well as in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Certainly Edith Wherry, before she 
became Mrs. Harold S. Muckleston, the 
wife of a surgeon well known in Mon- 
treal, enjoyed a life of many phases. 

Most of her childhood and early girl- 
hood was passed in and around Peking, 
the great Chinese capital, where she 
spent the winters in the old mission 
compound and the summers in an an- 
cient Buddhist temple, which the foreign- 
ers had leased for ninety-nine years. Ad- 
mirable descriptions of both the mission 
and the old temple occur respectively in 
“The Red Lantern” and “The Wanderer 
on a ThousandHills.” 

The patron saint of children in those 
days in Peking was Sir Robert Hart, the 
great Inspector General of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs. He kept 2 men- 
agerie for the special delight of his little 
friends for whom his beautiful garden, 
where his famous Chinese brass band 
played daily, was always open. Edith 
Wherry speaks with deep feeling of her 
early friendship with this great and wise 
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“A Wanderer on a 
Thousand Hills” 


man, whose influence on her life has been 
profound. He was indeed the one who 
first perceived her talent and encour- 
aged her to write, and it was through his 
friendly interest that one of her earliest 
literary efforts, an essay written at the 
age of fourteen, with the ambitious title, 
“A Prophetic History of China,” was 
published in toto in the “Tientsin Ga- 
zette.” What a feather in the cap of the 
aspiring young authoress! 

A year later the young girl went with 
her mother to America to begin her for- 
mal education. She spent three years 
in Wellesley College and another three 
wonderful years in study and travel in 
Europe. She visited England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Italy and France, but it 
was France which claimed her greatest 


love and most of her time. The Latin 
Quarter of Paris became dear and 
familiar ground to her. She _ took 
courses at the Sorbonne, and after- 


wards passed written and oral exami- 
nations which entitled her to the Certifi- 
cat d’Etudes Francaises, so coveted by 
many foreign students in Paris. Desir- 
ing a degree from an American univer- 
sity, in order to obtain a teaching posi- 
tion, Miss Wherry returned to the 
United States, and followed her mother 
and a brother to the Pacific coast, where 
she had previously studied at Leland 
Stanford University and the University 
of California. She took her degree at 
the latter university in 1907, but the 
single term spent at Leland Stanford 
was fated to be of great significance in 
her life, as it was there she met her 
future husband. It was in California, 
too, that “The Red Lantern” was writ- 
ten, in the leisure time which Miss 
Wherry could command while teaching 
French at Mills College. The book was 
published by the John Lane Company in 
1911. 
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In the autumn of 1910, two years after 
the death of her mother, Miss Wherry 
returned to her beloved France, where 
in the heart of the Latin Quarter she 
again took up her life, with a view to 
devoting it to the art of writing. She 
would probably have been there to this 
day had it not been for the old-time 
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friendship of her undergraduate days, 
which led in the summer of 1911 to her 
marriage. Dr. Muckleston and Miss 
Wherry were married at Newark, N. J., 
at the home of her brother, the cere- 
mony being performed by the venerable 
father of the bride. 

Since her marriage Mrs. Muckleston 


has found time to write a book which 
must in the future be valued as a real 
contribution to literature, and one may 
well believe that her joy must have been 
keenest when at the end of her task she 
wrote the dedication of “The Wanderer 
on a Thousand Hills” “To my little 
daughter, Eleanor Ferres Muckleston.” 


Cosmo Hamilton in the Making 


R. COSMO HAMILTON has a 
M very clear idea of what, as an 
author, he wants to do. Al- 
though you will find in conversation 
with him that he is a novelist and a 
dramatist by accident, you will also find 
that he is now a social reformer by very 
conscious intent and purpose. Though 
at one time he may have been more 
pliant mentally than he is today, at the 
present time he is in the current of that 
ethical revolution against immorality 
which may be detected in the works of 
so many “purposeful” writers. 

We all deplore the long prefaces to 
Shaw’s plays, because we feel that a 
drama itself should contain the full- 
ness of the writer’s views. Shaw’s 
prefaces are usually an overflow. Mr. 


Hamilton is wiser in his method of pro- 


cedure. He writes “The Blindness of 
Virtue,” and a few years afterwards he 
publishes what we are positively sure is 
a Shavian introduction to that play. It 
is in a separate volume, and he calls it 
“A Plea for the Younger Generation”— 
the same convictions being explained 
therein rather dogmatically as were ex- 
ploited in “The Blindness of Virtue” 
rather effectively. 

But Mr. Hamilton falls into the error 
of the usual moral propagandist by 
over-accentuating the sins of the world, 
by reproducing them to an unwise ex- 
tent for the purpose of putting one on 
the right road to decent living. That 
is where we feel his “The Sins of the 
Children” fails: in its lack of reticence, 
even though a moral reformer has to 
speak out from the shoulder and show 
us our true selves. 

The writer of fiction who has that 
fervent moral outlook usually throws art 
to the winds. He does not realize, in his 
desire to paint a situation entirely bad, 
that, even in the worst of us, there are 
good qualities. The consequence is Mr. 
Hamilton’s “The Sins of the Children,” 
however much it may be vital in the 
situation it suggests, errs on the side of 
being ineffective, because it is over- 
emphasized to an inartistic extent. His 
“Blindness of Virtue” errs in the same 
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way that Mr. George Middleton’s “Crimi- 
nals” errs, in over-stating the case, in 
approaching the subject as one newly 
discovered, whereas it is a commonplace 
truism in life. Both of these men are 
consciously preaching morality, the for- 
mer with more artifice, and the latter 
with more veri-similitude to life. 

Mr. Hamilton was brought up in the 
atmosphere of Oxford. His father was 
on the London Board of Education, an 
associate of the late Matthew Arnold 
and Lord Salisbury. He had, as Mr. 
Hamilton expresses it, cranky ideas on 
education, and in consequence entered 
his son for Eton, instead of subjecting 
him to the public school system. But 
from what Mr. Hamilton says, he was 
not subjected to a very rigorous system. 
His education consisted largely in travel. 
He saw things rather than learned 
them out of books. A very excellent 
system, inasmuch as he was intended for 
the dip'omatic life, and a post had been 
promised him under Lord Curzon in 
India. 

I have said that he was educated at 
Oxford. This means that he spent a 
year reading history. He was, in tech- 
nical language, a “non-Com’”—an un- 
attached student—and it was whiie there 
that he founded “The Tuesday Review,” 
to which Sir Oliver Lodge and Lord 
Roberts and other significant public men 
were asked to contribute; they actually 
did write for it. It was in this sheet, 
Mr. Hamilton claims, that the first signs 
of warning regarding the present world 
conflict became evident. Journalism, to- 
gether with the life he led at Oxford, 
proved a drain on his financial circum- 
stances. He was “broke,” didn’t dare 
to write home for money, was loathe to 
lick the boots of diplomacy, and disliked 
a life cut out as a gilded servant of the 
Government. 

“TI had a French grandmother,” he 
says, “and so I went to France and 
wrote a book.” The imaginative reader 
may immediately say that this statement 
of French heritage and novel writing 
would be a sure sign of a “spicy” streak 
in Mr. Hamilton’s work. In his early 


books there is that unsettled, vivid, 
flashy view of life which only the casual 
observer knows how to handle. 

His first book was an instant si *vess. 
But when the young author’s father re- 
ceived a copy of it, he instantly threw 
it out of the window. “But the book 
brought me money,” exclaimed Mr. Ham- 
ilton, “and placing the bit between my 
teeth I determined thereupon to be a 
writer. I began in varied ways, as a 
writer of plays, a writer of novels and 
of essays; and I received my training 
as an editor, not only in ‘The Tuesday 
Review,’ but on the staff of the ‘World’ 
and on the staff of ‘The House,’ which 
I founded.” 

As a playwright he began in a most 
frivolous manner by writing such pieces 
as “The Catch of the Season” and “The 
Belle of Mayfair” for Charles Frohman, 
and today, though he is attempting his 
more serious work, he is co-author of 
a light musical comedy entitled “Flora 
Bella.” 

In his profession as a playwright he 
avoids theories. He avoids any tradi- 
tion. “I loathe Scribe and Sardou,” says 
Mr. Hamilton. “There is more harm 
than good done by the methods they 
brought to the theater.” However, Mr. 
Hamilton must have received some train- 
ing in the writing of dialogue, and I 
find that he succeeded Robert Hichens 
on “The World” as the dialogist, soon 
after becoming its editor on the retire- 
ment of the editor who had succeeded 
Edmund Yates. During the time he 
served on “The World” in this capacity, 
he was working with Lord Roberts on 
National Service in favor of Conscrip- 
tion. This was as early as 1909. It 
was then, he says, he foresaw a possible 
conflict with Germany. 

While he was at his desk, ignorant, as 
he claims, of newspaper making, he was, 
nevertheless, fully confident of the sig- 
nificant problems confronting England, 
and for one and a half years he pub- 
lished a series of articles on “Our Un- 
preparedness for War.” During this 
time his hero was Lord Roberts. After 
such experience, Mr. Hamilton served in 
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the Territorial Army as a Captain of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen. And when 
“T found that we could not wake up the 
politicians to a sense of their danger, I 
retired to my own profesison—the writ- 
ing of novels and plays.” 

During this time, he visited the uni- 
versities and read papers before them. 
At Oxford he studied the conditions of 
the undergraduates, among whom Mr. 
Hamilton had a brother. He saw a 
change in the moral attitude of the 
young men, who desired to begin life 
where their fathers had left off. There 
was no degeneracy on their part, but 
simply slackness of moral point of view. 
Heretofore, he had been trying to write 
society novels; but from this time on, 
as he declares, he gave that up and 
tilted his lance in another and more 
“purposeful” direction. It was after 
visit?ig Oxford that he wrote his play, 
“The Blindness of Virtue,” which was 
favorably received in London, and 
brought him to the United States for 
the first time. His intention was to 
remain in America only a fortnight, but 
he found that the thesis in “The Blind- 
ness of Virtue” interested the American 
people, and he remained and taiked on 
moral questions for young people all 
ever the country. 

In 1914, Mr. Hamilton married an 
American girl, and returned home for 
a holiday. The War menace he found 
growing, and he was just in time for 
the outbreak of the conflict. “I was,” 


he said, “ever since reading Wells, in- 
terested in aeroplanes, and I saw that 
a conflict in the air would play an im- 


portant part in this war. I therefore 
remained in England, and helped estab- 
lish the Royal Naval Air Service and 
became attached to the Anti-Aircraft 
Brigade, organized to protect the cities 
from being raided by Germany. I re- 
mained at home until September, 1915, 
helping to train men for the campaign 
in Gallipoli. Then, being placed on the 
honorary list, I returned to America, 
fully determined to take up more vigor- 
ously my campaign against the general 
ignorance on moral questions which I 
found everywhere about me.” 


It was after this that he wrote “The 
Sins of the Children.” 

One might say that this novel could 
be very well called “The Sins of the 
Fathers,” were it not Mr. Hamilton’s 
purpose to bring out, not the individual 
sins of the parent, but the social neg- 
lect of the parents. “I wanted to give 
mothers and fathers an awful shock,” 
he confesses, “and to bring home, in fic- 
tion, what is necessary in order to waken 
up a few fathers. What really matters 
in life is the thing that wounds the soul 
And it is my conviction that the Ameri- 
can public is like a field ready to be 
planted for growth. As far as the nov- 
elist is concerned, it all depends on what 
he plants. America is more unsophisti- 
cated than the older countries. “Peter 
Pan” might have been written by an 
American. The novelist has a better 
chance of doing something useful than 
any other professional man or woman. 
But, because the publishers do not be- 
lieve it, you do not see them in the fore- 
front. Every man, it seems to me, 
worthy of the name, should be able to 
face himself up in secret, and say, are 
you doing anything for the good of hu- 
manity, are you justifying your birth? 
To be as egotistical as this is thoroughly 
permissible.” 

It is interesting to note that, however 
much the conscious propagandist may be 
over-emphasizing his case, after he has 
once undertaken the work, he is pushed 
into lines of progressivenes by other 
movements. I do not know whether 
New York would have had the oppor- 
tunity of judging Brieux’s “Damaged 
Goods” had it not been for the efforts 
of Mr. Hamilton, who was behind the 
Medical Association which backed it. All 
writers on sex questions are sooner or 
later thus involved in such external 
activities. 

In conversation with Mr. Hamilton, 
who has a dry sense of humor, coupled 
with a certain tense, quick, alert, obser- 
vational power, one can readily see that 
he has stated his social formula exces- 
sively, for a “purpose.” He is an ex- 
perimentalist, as all novelists are, and, 
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in the “Married Life Series,’ now run- 
ning serially in one of our magazines, 
he is taking up those small incidents in 
life that might smash up marriage were 
they allowed to assume great propor- 
tions. “There is a great deal more 
drama in the undramatic than one 
thinks,” he declares. And he is not the 
first writer to make that statement. But 
in the very fact that he says, “I am go- 
ing deliberately to choose the undramatic 
dramas of everyday life,” he shows very 
distinctly his determination to do every- 
thing deliberately. Whether or not the 
mantle which he wears in such a volume 
of random sketches as “Impertinent Re- 
flections” remains to be seen. 

There is a certain picturesqueness to 
Mr. Hamilton’s work, a certain touch of 
youth in his delineation of his hero in 
“The Sins of the Children.” I should, 
in estimating him, say that he is in a 
position where he must be saved, on the 
one hand from his serious intentions, 
and, on the other hand, from his no 
intentions at all. Which means that, 
while many of his books have an element 
of truth about them, they have not the 
wisdom one looks for in the serious 
“purposeful” moralist. He has lost a 
quality of picturesque insincerity in at- 
tempting to gain a quality of conscious 
sincerity—the commendable insincerity 
which has flashes of truth in it, like 
Schnitzler’s “Anatole.” 

There is no telling what Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s future may be. He is still a young 
man, still experimenting in the forms of 
fiction and drama, still interested as an 
observer in the life about him. I can- 
not say that his novel, “The Sins of the 
Children,” is reflective of American fam- 
ily life from the American point of view. 
I cannot say that, either in conversa- 
tion with him or in his writing, does 
Mr. Hamilton show himself to be accli- 
mated. His approach is more that of a 
continental writer, with the heaviness of 
the “Reformer,” and none of the light 
touch of earlier years. Mr. Hamilton 
possesses that light touch in all his books 
in which the “serious purpose” is not 
paramount. 





The English Novel in the Nuine- 


teenth Century 


VERY remarkable manifestation 
A of new life and power in the 

middle of the nineteenth century 
brought the English novel to its per- 
fection. If we take a period of five 
years on either side of 1850, we find that 
it contains the best works of Dickens 
and Thackeray, Lever, Charles Kingsley, 
Charlotte Bronté and Trol!ope. The pe- 
culiar feature of this ‘renouveau” was 
the immense extension and improve- 
ment of the domestic novel, which, con- 
fining itself to ordinary life, relied on 
artistic presentment and _ treatment 
rather than on arresting interest in the 
subject itself. The novels of Thackeray, 
for instance, are for the most part pres- 
entations of this comedy of ordinary life, 
and are without startling incidents or 
remarkable characters, but so skilfully 
are the commonplace events of everyday 
society portrayed that an interest is 
created and sustained without the aid 
of sensational plots or ultra-perfect 
heroes and heroines. Indeed, Thack- 
eray’s most successful book—Vanity 
Fair’—has for its sub-title, “A Novel 
Without a Hero,” and he might have 
applied it with equal justice to all his 
other novels, for in none do we find a 
hero or heroine endowed with such vir- 
tues and gifts as are usually associated 
with the hero or heroine of popular fic- 
tion. 

The earliest work of the three novel- 
ists who attained to almost first rank— 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade and An- 
thony Trollope—just touch on the period 
we have noted, and they come well un- 
der the title of Mid-Victorians. Of these 
the first two had much in common. Both 
held that it was the first duty of a nov- 
elist to tell a story, and both, to the 
utmost of their power, always endeav- 
ored to do so. Then, both used their 
books as a vehicle for the exposure of 
social abuses, and both employed “coin- 
cidences” in the elaboration of their 
plots. Reade, a fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, was the more literate, and 
better informed; he bristled with facts 
and overflowed with arguments. He 
came closer to Dickens than any of his 
contemporaries, not merely in a sort of 
non-poetic powerful imagination, but 
also in the mania for attacking what 
seemed to be abuses—lunatic asylums, 
prisons, etc. 


The Mid-Victorian Novelists 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


His greatest books were probably “It 
Is Never Too Late to Mend” and “The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” Both display 
immense vigor, and the latter an almost 
poetic attraction, while, throughout both, 
sparks and veins of genius are scat- 
tered. “It Is Never Too Late to Mend” 
was the result of the trial in 1855 of 
William Austen for cruelty to convicts 
under his charge when governor of Bir- 
mingham jail. Reade was shocked at 
the revelations made in the trial, and 
devoted many months to the study of 
the convict system, visiting the jails of 
Durham, Oxford and Reading. The re- 
sult was the novel. It was a great suc- 
cess, and in book-form had a tremen- 
dous circulation. It was dramatized, and 
in 1865 had a run of one hundred and 
forty-eight nights, a long run in those 
days; and for many years continued to 
hold the stage in the East End and 
suburban theaters of the metropolis. 

In 1861 “The Cloister and the Hearth” 
appeared. All his other books, good as 
they were, are but as dross to this. He 
is one of the few authors whose fame is 
founded on a single book. It has been 
proclaimed a masterpiece, and has passed 
into the region of classical fiction. It 
has frequently been compared to “Henry 
Esmond” and “Romola.” It is less la- 
bored than George Eliot’s story, though 
inferior in style to Thackeray’s. Reade 
is not in this book the Reade of the nov- 
elists. Now, for the first time, he shows 
himself a great idealist. Every page 
displays ripe scholarship and immense 
knowledge. The book is a magnificent 
survey of the manners and customs of 
Holland and Germany, of France and 
Italy, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, just before the dawn of learning. 

The characters are flesh and blood, but 
its chief merit is its love-story, so sad, 
and so true. It is the love of Gerard 
and Margaret that seizes the reader’s 
interest at the beginning, and holds it 
to the end. Perhaps the finest portion 
of the book is after Gerard, by means 
of a forged letter, is led to believe that 
Margaret is dead, and takes the monk’s 
vows. 

It has been suggested that Reade’s 
novels should be placed between Eugéne 
Sue and Dumas pére, because he re- 
sembles the former in his power of sen- 


sational description, and the latter in 
his instinct for dramatic narrative. 

William Wilkie Collins published his 
first novel in 1850 in the palmiest days 
of the Victorian era. Born in 1824, he 
died in 1889, though his last great story, 
“The New Magdalen,” appeared in 1873. 
After that his powers of creation were 
dimmed, and his last dozen books 
showed his failing vigor. 

His gift consisted in his story telling, 
in which he was scarcely surpassed. His 
weakness is seen in his characters, few 
of which have striking individuality, and 
they are always subordinate to his plot, 
which, intricately woven, was rigorously 
adhered to, and faithfully carried out 
from the first to the last page. One 
common feature about nearly all his 
novels is the absence of hero and heroine. 
There are always some figures which 
might be thus labeled, but Collins con- 
trived to distribute the interest over so 
many characters that the so-called hero 
and heroine are never much in the fore- 
ground. In “The Woman in White” the 
hero disappears at a critical moment, for 
nearly a volume, without being missed, 
too. In “Armadale” and “The Moon- 
stone,”’ two of his best, there is no hero 
or heroine at all. Of course, sometimes 
there is a central figure. Yet in his 
novels this breaking away from conven- 
tion is scarcely noticed by the reader, 
who eagerly peruses the story, not to 
study the characters, but to solve the 
mystery. 

The stories were prepared with ex- 
traordinary care. Always mysterious, 
his stories are always straightforward, 
and unnecessary characters are never in- 
troduced. In the construction of plots he 
employs the most marvelous coincidences. 
To further his end—to deepen the mys- 
tery or to solve it—he would use the 
supernatural, if needs were, or som- 
nambulism, or make his characters deaf 
and dumb, or blind, or epileptic. Noth- 
ing came amiss to him. Many of his 
novels turned on legal points or on 
medical knowledge. 

The two most successful works were 
“The Woman in White” (1860) and 
“The Moonstone” (1868). The next two 
were “No Name” and “Armadale.” Col- 
lins was not a great artist, but his man- 
ner is always distinctive, his meaning 
always clear, and at times he could 
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write as tenderly, and as humorously, as 
some of the masters. He does not rank 
with the greatest, but at his best he told 
a story with a simple directness of pur- 
pose, perhaps rarely equaled, certainly 
never excelled, by any writer of fiction. 
Collins’s novels are melodramatic rather 
than humorous, and several were suc- 
cessfully dramatized. 

The third of the trio of great Mid- 
Victorian novelists was Anthony Trol- 
lope. He was born in 1815 and died in 
1882. Educated at Harrow and Win- 
chester, he held a considerable position 
in the Post Office as Inspector, visiting 
Ireland, England, Egypt, the West In- 
dies and other parts, and in 1868 he 
came to the United States on postal 
affairs, and with a view to establishing 
an international copyright. He made 
his mark, first,.in “The Warden” (1855), 
and then, more directly, in “Barchester 
Towers” (1857). His object was to 
sketch faithfully, and not without hu- 
mor, the cathedral society of Barchester, 
as it actually spoke, dressed, thought and 
lived; and he did it. It has been said 
that he was not so much an artist as 
a photographer: he did not devise new 
and startling plots; life as he knew it 
being sufficiently varied and interesting 
to suit ordinary people. What he could 
see he could tell, probably, better than 
anybody else. What he could not see did 
not exist forhim. Perhaps his _ best 
work was “Barchester Towers,” in which 
he presented to hi readers one of the 
liveliest books of English fiction. The 
masterful wife of Bishop Proudie, the 
ne’er-do-well canon’s family (the Stan- 
hopes), and others stand out against an 
interest of story, not intense, but suffi- 
cient, and, above all, with abundant and 
life-like conversation. 

In many years, in an extraordinary 





number of examples, Trollope fell little 
below, and, perhaps, once or twice, went 
above the standard he had set. It was 
a fancy of his to run his books in series 
or cycles, the chief characters (as Mrs. 
Proudie and Lady Glencora) reappear- 
ing in each. The best series was that 
actually opened by “The Warder” 
(1855), and continuing to the brilliant 
“Last Chronicles of Barset” (1867), 
which in some respects surpassed “Bar- 
chester Towers” itself. 

His total output was enormous, over 
forty novels, of which at least half were 
above the average, and some were quite 
capital. 

To the Mid-Victorians we must add 
two women writers—Mrs. Gaskell and 
Mrs. Oliphant. Elizabeth Cleghorn Ste- 
venson, afterwards Mrs. Gaskell, was 
born in 1810 and died in 1865. She was 
educated by her aunt, Mrs. Lamb, at 
Knutsford, Cheshire (afterwards ideal- 
ized in “Cranford”), and at the age of 
fifteen was sent to school for two years 
at Stratford-on-Avon. On her marriage 
to William Gaskell, a unitarian minister, 
she went in 1832 to live at Manchester, 
where she obtained material for those 
of her novels which describe the life and 
trials of the manufacturing classes. Her 
first contribution to literature took the 
form of poems, but she soon began fic- 
tion, and her first novel, “Mary Bar- 
ton: A Tale of Manchester Life,” ap- 
peared in 1848, though in the previous 
year she had sent some short stories to 
“Howell’s Journal.” “Mary Barton” met 
with wide success, and secured for her 
the friendship of Carlyle and Dickens; 
and in 1850 Dickens asked her to be- 
come a contributor to his magazine, 
“Household Words,” in which “Cran- 


ford” was published in parts, at irregu- 
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lar intervals, between 1851 and 1853. 
It was an idyll of her childhcod at 
Knutsford, and was her most popular 
book. In 18538, she issued her second 
novel, “Ruth,” which was a _ delicate 
treatment of a girl’s betrayal and subse- 
quent rescue; and in 1857 she published 
“The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” who 
had been her close friend. This book 
is considered one of the best biographies 
in the language. Parts, however, had 
to be withdrawn owing to threats of a 
libel action, the part objected to being - 
the story of Bramwell Bronté’s ruin hav- 
ing been caused by the woman in whose 
house he had lived as a tutor. Mrs. Gas- 
kell wrote many more short stories and 
several novels, but her best works are 
“Cranford” and “The Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,” which have been considered to 
rank as classics. 

Margaret Oliphant Wilson, daughter 
of Francis Wilson, was born in Mid- 
lothian in 1828, and died in 1897. She 
married her cousin, Francis Wilson Oli- 
phant, who died in 1859 at Rome, leav- 
ing her to bring up her large family and 
the children of her brother, who had died 
in Canada. The struggle was long and 
sad, for one by one her children died 
until all had passed away before her. 
Her industry was prodigious, no less 
than one hundred and twenty books 
standing to her credit, some full of merit 
and all extremely creditable. Her first 
novel was “Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside,” pub- 
lished in 1849; her best was “The Chron- 
icles of Carlingford,” a series of books 
appearing between 1863 and’ 1870. 
“Makers of Florence” and “Makers of 
Venice” also rank high as painstaking 
and useful books on a most attractive 
subject. 





On the W ings of the Wind 


By Camille Durand Walker Giddings 


H, western wind, blow cool and strong; 
And make the silver aspens quake, 
And stir the ripples on the lake— 
On your wide wings you bear a song. 


Oh, southern wind, blow soft and free; 
Blow o’er the hills so bare and brown, 
And shake the apple blossoms down— 

On your wide wings—Love comes to me. 





Paul Kester and “His Own Country 


ware, Ohio, November 2,1870. His 

father died many years ago; his 
only brother, Vaughan, author of “The 
Prodigal Judge,” in 1911; his mother 
still lives; and together they make their 
interesting home at Belmont, Alexandria, 
Virginia. Paul is best known as a dram- 
atist, having written plays for many of 


P AUL KESTER was born ai Dela- 


Paul Kester 


the most distinguished English and 
American actors. 

His first novel, just issued under the 
title “His Own Country,” was first out- 
lined while Mr. Kester was living at 
Augill Castle, in the north of England, 
where he had gone to write “Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury,” which was produced in 
London by Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. 
Fred Terry. Later the Kesters returned 
to America and work on the novel was 
resumed at Woodlawn Mansion, in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia. The revision was 
carried on at several successive homes, 
but always in Virginia, where the scene 
of the novel is laid, and finally completed 
at Mr. Kester’s present place, Belmont. 

Eleven years have passed since the 
idea was first put on paper. During this 
time Mr. Kester has written many plays, 
but “His Own Country” was never for- 
gotten, and for the last two years he 
devoted himself exclusively to its writing. 
The story is deeply rooted in the soil of 
Virginia, yet the theme is not Southern 
merely, nor merely national; it is conti- 
nental in its significance. There is the 
old South and the new in its pages; 
something of history and more of pro- 
phecy. 

While Northmoreland County, the lo- 
cality of the chief events of “His Own 
Country,” cannot be found on any map 
of Virginia, it will nevertheless be read- 
ily located by those familiar with the 


shores of the Potomac River, some sixty 
or eighty miles below Washington. There 
is not, perhaps, in all America a locality 
richer in tradition or more picturesque 
than that which forms the background of 
the vivid and sweeping action of Mr. 
Kester’s novel. 

His purpose has been to bring before 
the reader, impersonally and without 
prejudice, some aspects of the great race 
problem. He has allowed the white men 
of his creation to speak for themselves, 
and, with like impartiality, he has put 
into the mouth of Dr. Brent the strong- 
est arguments that, as far as Mr. Kes- 
ter knows, have been advanced by lead- 
ers of negro thought. The views ex- 
pressed by the various characters are 
meant to be typical of the views very 
generally held by the white and black 
races in the South. 

The figure of Dr. Brent, which domi- 
nates the book, is new in American liter- 
ature. He is a portentous and menacing 
figure, more true of tomorrow perhaps 
than of today. But the appeal of “His 
Own Country” does not depend on inter- 
est in the views expressed or the prob- 
lem presented. Indeed, these are subor- 
dinated to the story, to the drama, to the 
action. It is a vast plot that is unfolded 
through many characters, some dynamic, 
some picturesque, all deeply human and 
intensely interesting. 


ane Austen Centenary Tablet 


S this year brings round the cente- 
A nary of Jane Austen’s death, 
which occurred on the 18th of 
July, 1817, it is felt by those, both in 
this country and in America, who hold 
her works in grateful affection that it 
is a fit opportunity to raise some tribute 
to her memory beyond the memorials in 
Winchester Cathedral. 
It is therefore proposed to place a 
Tablet upon Chawton Cottage, near Al- 
ton Hants, recording the fact that the 


authoress lived there from 1809 to 1817, 
and that it was from this house that all 
her works were sent out into the world. 
The Tablet, of permanent material and 
lettering, will be executed by Mr. Evelyn 
Simmons, after a design by Miss E. G. 
Hill, which comprises decorations taken 
from objects connected with her life. 
Miss Constance Hill, author of “Jane 
Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends,” 
will gladly receive subscriptions at her 
address: Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hamp- 


stead, London N.W.3, or these may be 
sent to John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, London, W.1, or to Mr. Jef- 
ferson Jones, John Lane Company, 116 
West 32nd street, New York. 

It is suggested that subscriptions 
should consist of five shillings or of one 
dollar, but larger or smaller sums will 
be welcome. Any surplus money will be 
used for the benefit of the village of 
Steventon, Hants, Jane Austen’s birth- 
place. 














McAllister's Grove* 


6 ie is the story of a plucky girl 
whose grandfather was inveigled 
into a Florida orange-grove deal. 
When confronted by the possibility of 
losing all they possess, she puts on a 
brave front and makes a real fight for 
it. The result is success, and with suc- 
cess comes a romance. 

The book is written with no little 
charm and a fine fee'ing: for the best 
qualities in human nature is evident all 
through it. The setting is a particularly 
delightful one, and the author’s famil- 
iarity with it has made possible a real- 
istic atmosphere and a full realization 
of all its picturesque possibilities. 


The Eternal Husbandt 


S a kind of inevitable appendage 
A to a charming woman, it appears, 
there is always “The Eternal 
Husband.’ Dostoevsky has studied him, 
as perhaps only Dostoevsky, or, at any 
rate, a Russian, could, in the story of 
that name just translated by Constance 
Garnett. The story opens a few months 
after the death of the “charming woman’ 
involved, and a number of years after the 
liaison whose aftermath provides the 
material for the tale. Velchaninov, the 
lover in the case, has almost completely 
forgotten that little incident in his life, 
when suddenly “the eternal husband” 
turns up, with a little girl whom Velcha- 
ninov recognizes by certain indisputable 
indications as his own. He had always 
regarded this husband as an entirely 
negligible quantity—as it appears from 
Dostoevsky’s representation lovers al- 
ways do regard eternal husbands; and 
the man’s return into his life, obviously 
in possession of a posthumous knowl- 
edge of his wife’s infidelity and Velcha- 
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ninov’s complicity, fairly maddens him. 
It is at once apparent to the readers who 
know Dostoevsky (and those who do not 
are warmly urged to waste no time in 
setting about remedying what is a very 
real deficiency) what wonderful material 
there is here for the stupendous ana- 
lytical powers of the great Russian; and 
he does indeed make the most of the 
opportunity it offers him. 

In the same volume wherein the above 
is the title story, a translation of “The 
Double” appears. At the outset the story 
is very puzzling; following upon that 
comes the feeling that there is, for 
Dostoevsky, a surprising amount of 
humor present. Then, as certain of the 
puzzling elements begin to clear up, and 
one realizes that one is reading a very 
keen, very searching, and withal very 
tender study of insanity, one knows that 
the seeming humor is a mask for tears, 
the tears that are always flowing in the 
soul of Dostoevsky, the tears that find 
words when Raskolnikoff, in “Crime and 
Punishment,” throws himself at the feet 
of the prostitute Sonia, and says: “It is 
not before thee I kneel—I prostrate my- 
self before the sufferings of all human- 
ity.” What matters it that poor Golyad- 
kin is not really being persecuted, that 
all the world has not united in conspir- 
acy against him? His sufferings are 
none the less acute—perhaps they are all 
the more acute—in that it is all quite 
imaginary. We have lost all desire to 
laugh at him long before we have reached 
the end of his story. 

The other story in the volume, a very 
short one, is entitled “A Gentle Spirit.” 
Even the unsentimental reader, who 
scorns to weep over books and plays, 
will feel a bit choky by the time he 
finishes. It is the simplest of tales. A 
man marries a girl many years younger 
than himself and not much more than a 
child; he employs certain deliberately 
elected tactics with her—of semi-stern- 
ness, of self-repression—because he feels 
that thus he will train her into just the 








right attitude of respect for himself. 
The inevitable result, of course, is an 
utter destruction of spontaniety on her 
part; and in the end she throws herself 
out of the window, as an escape from a 
situation which is absolutely intolerable. 
Just a simple tale—but the Dostoevskys 
of literature can afford to leave to those 
lesser lights with whom the world of let- 
ters swarms the depicting of lurid inci- 
dent, of situation unleavened by interpre- 
tative vision. The mind of Robert W. 
Chambers would doubtless conceive a 
more thrilling story. One goes to Dos- 
toevsky for something beyond that; one 
who wants nothing beyond that does not 
go to him at all. 

The present volume will serve the 
uninitiated reader admirably as an intro- 
duction to one of the world’s greatest 
masters of the novel. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Wonder* 


HERE is a touch of the grotesque 
and the uncanny in this study of 


the boy with a queer mental ca- 


pacity. It is a tale woven around ab- 
normality—and naturally we_ shrink 
from its frank ugliness. And yet it 


has the fascination of the unusual; 
there is admiration mingled ,with repel- 
lance in the attitude of the reader; be- 
cause the thing is so unthinkable we are 
driven to study it and to study it close. 
This is not a story in any real sense 
of the word. It is a scientific treatise, 
On just how much of truth it is founded 
decides its justification. Personal'y, we 
wonder if it was worth Mr. Beresford’s 
while to spend the time over so abstruse 
and vain a problem. His talent as a 
fiction writer makes us wish that he 
would go on writing about the things he 
and we understand. No one is deeply 
benefited by contemplation of such a 
freak—if we may so call it—as the 
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“Wonder;” he was a child who trought 
little of love into life and took away 
from it just as little. 


Mr. Cushing and Mile. du 
Chastel* 


OR a first novel this is a unique 
F and exceptionally superior piece 
of work. That an American 
woman should so wonderfully interpret 
the heart of old France as Mrs. Rumsey 
has done is of itself extraordinary. 
The romance of the American clubman 
and the fine little French girl who had 
been reared to believe that upon tradi- 
tion must rest all the first principles of 
love and marriage, is portrayed with a 
detail and an exactitude that are like 
the fine lines of a marvelous etching. 
Here is no action, just situation, and 


psychological situation at that. Henry 
James, you say, of course—but Mrs. 
Rumsey deserves credit for having 


learned so well from so difficult a master. 
And she rises superior to her teaching 
in that she never permits herself to be- 
come too deeply involved in her study 
of the character problem; she exhibits 
a clearness and a logic throughout. 

Only the discriminating will recognize 
in this book a piece of work worth espe- 
cial study, but to all such it will bring a 
real pleasure. 


This Is the Endt 


CCASIONALLY among the year’s 
output of books one stands out 


from its fellows. This is true of 
“This is the End,” by Stella Benson. 
The book is distinctive in plot, in style, 
in its character drawing. Throughout, 
the plot is subservient to the character, 
the characters being lined in by the 
author with startling clearness and keen 
discernment. Her style is arresting, full 
of unexpected turns and odd phrasings 
that stick in the mind. Her humor, in- 
terspersed with a fine irony, flashes out 
constantly. It is as if she laughed at 
life with its shams and _ subterfuges, 
with its people like Anonyma who play 
at life thinking in all seriousness that 
they are touching life’s depths, life’s 
soul-stirring realities, when in truth 
they dwell in a state of pose and arti- 
ficiality. 

England in war-time and the various 
attitudes these varying types of hers 
take toward this grim reality they all are 
experiencing, the few facing is the bur- 
den of the book, and Miss Benson de- 
picts it with the spareness of the real- 
ist. She is not merely a realist, how- 
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ever. She is likewise a poet, a poet pos- 
sessing the power of vision, a true and 
exquisite imagination. In Jay, the hero- 
ine of the tale, we see the girl who slips 
from the crude world of life as a bus 
conductor, her bit in the war work, into 
the world of her imagination, her “house 
by the sea” standing upon the wild, wind- 
blown cliff where “white gulls were in 
the valleys of the sea,” and where “you 
can run down into the cove and stroke 
the sea and hear the intimate minor sing- 
ing of it.” In this spot Jay “was shut 
away in a shining bubble world with only 
room in it for one—for One and a shin- 
ing bubble Story.” So exquisite beauty 
and naked realism go hand in hand in 
this book that reveals life with the deft, 
light touch of the artist. Through the 
gates of the imagination can we ever 
escape the grim reality of life; and be- 
cause of respite can we return afresh to 
the daily grind. The ending falls down, 
and is unsatisfactory and unsatisfying; 
for Jay had possibilities that the author 
fails to realize, and which the author 
leads the reader to expect. She could 
have in carrying out her theme to its log- 
ical conclusion made a stronger, finer 
ending. 

The poems heading each chapter are 
virile and full of beauty. Original, vig- 
orous, brilliant, this book holds one’s 
interest, making one desire to know more 
of Miss Benson and her work. 


Eugenie M. Fryer. 


The Shadow Line* 


ONRAD is a master of mood, of 
C character analysis, of atmosphere, 
and his new book, “The Shadow 
Line,” is a perfect exposition of his 
finished artistry. The minute psycho- 
logical analysis is extraordinary, that 
same marvelous insight and depiction of 
the soul life of a human being so no- 
ticeable in his masterpiece, “Lord Jim.” 
“The Shadow Line,” that dim “boun- 
dary dividing youth from maturity,” is 
the period in the young first mate’s life 
Mr. Conrad has chosen to portray. Leav- 
ing his ship, he knows not why, the mate, 
telling his own story, reveals his drift- 
ing mood. Unexpectedly he is given 
command of a sailing ship which at first 
glance he says he knew that, “like some 
rare women, she was one of those crea- 
tures whose mere existence is enough to 
awaken an unselfish delight.”” His ship 
is becalmed, his crew fever-stricken with 
no quinine in the medicine chest, the 
latter calamity due to the dishonesty of 
the late captain, who had substituted a 
white powder for the drug, resealing the 
bottles after he had extracted the qui- 
nine. So during these three weeks this 
young commander battles against fate 
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and so ciosses the shadow line and finds 
himself; for he, too, like his ship, was 
drifting in the windless seas, not know- 
ing whither the currents would carry 
him. This slender thread of the plot is 
but the symbolic shell enclosing the soul 
struggle of the man, his mental and 
physical unrest, his searching for the 
grip on life which has momentarily been 
lost. 

Again, like “Lord Jim,” “Youth,” 
“Chance,” “The Shadow Line,” is soaked 
in the atmosphere of the East, of east- 
ern seas and the Gulf of Siam; of the 


haunting, mysterious, haze - rimmed 
shores of the Malay Archipelago. One 
can feel the blistering, life-sapping 


heat of the windless gulf in the author’s 
terse, vivid pictures, as, for instance, 
where he says: “The sun had risen clear 
of the southern shoulder of Koh-ring, 
which still hung like an evil attendant 
on our port quarter.” The whole book 
is enveloped with a sense of the super- 
natural, a sense of evil, again symbolic, 
against which the captain and the crew 
must fight fearlessly to overcome. Thus 
this illuminating sentence crystallizes the 
rising storm that relentlessly approaches, 
breaks and finally spends itself. 

“The impenetrable blackness beset the 
ship so close that it seemed that by 
thrusting one’s hand over the side one 
could touch some unearthly substance.” 

In speaking of the gathering storm, he 
says: 

“It was something I had never seen 
before, giving no hint of the direction 
from which any change would come, the 
closing in of a menace from all sides.” 

There is always, too, the haunting of 
the dead captain’s evil spirit, the cap- 
tain who had been buried in the Gulf “in 
latitude 8° 20’ north.” In the end the 
storm, the sickness, the horror of three 
weeks on that fever-stricken ship are 
weathered and conquered, and she makes 
port. So does the human soul triumph 
over disaster, over itself. It is another 
masterpiece Conrad has wrought, and 
with great power. Joseph Conrad is a 
great genius, his style unexcelled, his 
work unique. He reveals with an ar- 
tist’s surety of vision the emotional! life 
of the human soul. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Buck ing the Tiger* 


PROMOTING adventure in a 
A mining town of the Northwest, 
the ingenious plan of six desper- 
ate men to make a fortune, and the re- 
generation of one of these “down and 
outs” through love is the essence of the 
plot of “Bucking the Tiger,” by Achmed 
Abdullah. 
The book is full of the wild, adven- 
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turous life of the Far West, and the 
various types in the flotsam and jetsam 
that have drifted into the town are well 
and breezily portrayed. The story, too, 
holds one’s interest and is well sus- 
tained, the denouement cleverly handled. 
It is a book full of promise for the au- 
thor’s future work. Mr. Abdullah ought 
to write a book that would count for 
more. Good as this book is it needs 
more body, a plot more worth while. It 
will be interesting to see if he rises to 
the opportunity. 


His Own Country* 


E BELIEVE that Paul Kester 

W has written the biggest novel 

of the South since “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” It is, however, not a 
novel of the South of slavery, but pic- 
tures the later Reconstruction period, 
when the race problem was still a mat- 
ter for the arousing of the worst pas- 
sions of the white man and the negro 
alike. 

There is just enough of mystery in the 
book to make it impossible to discuss 
the plot in detail without spoiling some 
of the possible enjoyment of the reader. 
For Paul Kester is a dramatist first and 
a novelist second, and in this his first 
novel he shows all the dramatist’s ap- 
preciation for the fine points of suspense 
and climax, because of which we are 
treated to some wonderfully tense scenes 
and to some totally unexpected develop- 
ments. 

As a story the book has the action and 
the swift movement of an absorbing 
drama; as a piece of literary work it 
calls for more than the casual consid- 
eration of those who demand good 
writing and real art in their fiction. Mr. 
Kester spent years writing this novel, 
and it shows it. The construction is 
masterly; out of a mass of detail emerges 
a clear-cut tale, about which there are 
no obscurities and no forced issues. But 
in addition there is a care for the in- 
dividual detail that is little short of 
marvelous. The drawing of the various 
characters—and there are many of them 
—is done in each particular case with 
the most painstaking regard for the 
small points, to the end that we have 
a group of wonderfully true-to-life 
Southerners and a no legg wonderful 
group of negroes and half-breeds. And 
the whole is intent on showing how the 
tragic mixture of white and dark blood 
in the old days of slavery gave rise to 
problems for which, even to this day, 
there is no real solution, though time is 
gradually working out its own near- 
solution in its own way. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this 
book will give rise to a storm of criti- 
ceism; at the same time it escapes the 
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cheap sensationalism of Thomas Dixon’s 
tales, for instance, and so will command 
the attention of thinkers as well as of 
those who are merely looking for a good 
story. 


The Son of Tarzan* 


T IS strange what fascination these 
I Tarzan tales possess. Once again 
Mr. Burroughs takes us to the jun- 
gles and gives us a thrilling sense of 
what life in the great mysterious abodes 
of the wild creatures may be like. 

The son of Tarzan is a normal Eng- 
lish boy who starts out on a boyish esca- 
pade. It leads him into strange paths, 
and almost makes his life a tragedy. For 
he beeomes a second Tarzan of the Apes, 
and only after a long series of adven- 
tures, and years in the jungle, where he 
meets no white man, is he given the 
opportunity to go back to civilization and 
his people. 

There is one thing Mr. Burroughs does 
—he makes the wild creatures of the 
jungle a likable brood; when we finish 
the book we, like Tarzan, are the friends 
of the apes, of Numa and Tantor, and 
have less of a horror of the wily Sheeta 
than we have ever had before. 


His Familyt 


FTER “The Habor” we expected 
A Ernest Poole to write more 
really worth-while novels. In 
“His Family” we are not disappointed; 
it is as significant as “The Harbor” in 
its sure touch, in its reality of contact 
with life, in its large naturalness, that 
takes it out of the realm of romance into 
that of realism, but gives it the power 
to hold within itself the enchantment of 
romance. 

The hero of this novel is not a boy nor 
again a young man. He is an old man 
and the father of a family. His wife 
had said shortly before her death, “You 
will live again in the lives of our chil- 
dren,” and so it is that in the struggle 
to get acquainted with his children this 
man is really made to live again long 
after the time when men usually live in 
an actual sense. 

The tragedy of this man is the tragedy 
of a million fathers in America. They 
do not know their children; they cannot, 
therefore, share in the ambitions, the 
aspirations, the sorrows and the joys of 
their children. To find a way to do this 
the man in question started out all over 
again after his children were grown, 
after he was a grandfather, and when 
his youngest daughter had chosen to 
marry a man of whom he could not en- 
tirely approve. 
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The story is rich in rarely fine char- 
acter study. The characters create their 
own situations, bring about their own 
climaxes. One gets under the skin of 
these people and is enabled to read their 
hearts and to know their minds. For 
the reader who wants to touch life in 
his books “His Family” will come as a 
real treat. 


Bab, A Sub-Deb* 


UT of the midst of the grim real- 

O ities of a world war comes a 

delightfully naive piece of lit- 

erature written by a woman who takes 

the world tragedy very seriously, but 

who has set aside care to write a book 
in. a-truly holiday. mood. 

On the surface “Bab” is an inconse- 
quent, charmingly natural, wholly inde- 
finable bit of literary freakism. Under 
the surface values one senses much of 
the truth of a system of education that 
gives the young girl of today, endowed 
with family and money, some most pecu- 
liar views of life and a not always 
wholesome attitude toward life. But it 
also shows that the American girl of 
good family usually has the right things 
in her, even though they may be cov- 
ered over with a great deal of effer- 
vescing stuff that hides her real char- 
acter. And that is the secret of Bab; 
she is real girl and fine girl when the 
gush is taken away. 

Bab writes her story in diary form. 
Her troubles are the troubles of a young 
girl home from boarding school who is 
not yet “out,” and who has a sister 
twenty months older than herself, who 
is “out.” The fine lines of distinction 
drawn between herself and her sister 
constitute matter for rebellion on Bab’s 
part. But she consoles herself with the 
many activities still open to her, and her 
consolations work out to a most satis- 
factory end. Of course, she gets into a 
great many scrapes, for Bab is impul- 
sive, and she never hesitates when she 
wants to start something. 

Mrs. Rinehart keeps up the illusion 
of the Bab diary very cleverly, though 
we wonder if there are many Babs who 
spell quite so atrociously. 


The Gun Brandt 


| 1 ERE is a rousing tale of the 

frozen North, into which goes 

a wealthy young American girl, 

the daughter of an explorer, with a mis- 

sion in her heart and the determination 

to carry out the mission a fixed matter 
in her mind. 

She meets the elements of treachery 

and the forces of romance locked in each 
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other’s arms there in the great wastes, 
and she plays her part as a woman right 
manfully, for she has courage and re- 
source and true heart quality. 

It is a tale of sudden climaxes and 
continuous action, but it has a touch of 
the beautiful in the way it works out to 
the right things for the girl. 


Slippy McGee* 


HERE is a new twist to this tale 

I in which a burglar meets with 

a mishap, is taken care of by a 
kindly priest and turns bug-man and 
honest. Then, in the interests of a girl 
for whom both have a deep affection, the 
priest and the ex-burglar plan to com- 
mit a crime and the priest helps the bug- 
man to use his old tools and his former 
skill to secure certain papers necessary 
to the welfare of those they love. 

The tale is a mixture of the pleasing 
and the grotesque. At one moment it is 
exciting; at another it is calmly pretty. 
But its originality makes it worth con- 
sidering and there is a lot of plain, 
everyday pleasure to be gotten out of its 


pages. 
Young Lowt 


HIS is the story of an American 
boy, an average boy, the author 
would seem to have you believe, a 
most unaverage boy according to the 
reader’s conviction. Young Low seems 
to be one thing on the surface; under 
the surface he is many things, and a! 
of them different. He is the introspec- 
tionist raised to the nth degree, and not 
wholesome in his introspections at that. 
Young Low never makes a real success 
of things; the very forces that promise 
success are held back by his eternal ten- 
dency to analyze, himself most of all. 

From a standpoint of cleverness and 
artistry “Young Low” is in many ways 
a remarkable book, but from the stand- 
point of studying the average American 
man as he is when surface values are 
scraped away, the book must remain a 
lesson in pessimism. We shouldn’t want 
our own boys to be Young Lows. We 
shouldn’t want our children to have 
Young Lows for fathers. Young Low 
is an enigma, an eternal enimga; give 
us simpler men, with less underneath. 
Young Lows make of life an experiment 
and often fail in the experiment. Or 
they succeed after they have dragged 
themselves through all the horrors of 
the mud of experimentation. 

For those who desire to probe life— 
the life of a young man—almost Dreiser- 
fashion—“Young Low” will have an ap- 
peal. For the average reader the book 
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will be without that ideal which makes 
realism palatable. 


Out of a Clear Sky” 


NE wonders when Miss Daviess 
O will realize that she cannot cre- 
' ate a convincing foreign heroine. 
In “The Daredevil” we were perplexed 
and annoyed by the broken English of 
the young girl character, and here again 
we have a girl who insists upon talking 
with an accent. For one who can create 
American women so capably, Miss Da- 
viess shows remarkable lack of judgment 
in her persistency in importing heroines; 
also, there is much in the present tale 
that is reminiscent of “The Daredevil,” 
and that again spoils the enjoyment of 
the story. 

“Out of a Clear Sky” details the ad- 
ventures and love-story of a little Bel- 
gian refugee who falls in love with an 
American. There is a certain charm in 
the romance which is, however, com- 
pletely marred by the artificiality of the 
attitude and speech of the really lovable 
girl. 


The Cc inema M urdert 


O LITTLE is there of good to say 
S about this newest Oppenheim story 

that one hesitates to say anything 
at all. Oppenheim devotees are usually 
lenient with this master story-teller, but 
his newest novel leaves so much to be 
desired that even Oppenheim admirers 
must pause before they praise it. 

It is a mystery tale in which the mys- 
tery peters out to an anti-climax. In 
other words, the mystery turns out to 
be near neighbor to a joke. In the mean- 
time there are some clever scenes and 
some rather thrilling situations, but their 
good effect is lost in the conclusion. 


The Red Planet? 


W a CAN always depend on Mr. 
Locke to give us a good story. 
And we can usually depend 
upon his giving us some new, lovable 
character to remember. His helpless 
Major, the man who cannot walk, but 
who acts as the father confessor to the 
greater part of his native village, and 
who helps to untangle the threads of 
mysterious tragedy that wind themselves 
around some of his best friends, is a man 
to love and to hold forever in the mini 
gallery of endearing fiction characters. 
This is not a story of the War, but it 
is a tale of these days of war in Eng- 
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land, where the fine flowers of young 
manhood are being plucked by the god 
Mars day by day and the fathers and 
mothers and wives at home are meeting 
the fact of death with brave faces and 
eyes that force themselves to smile. 

But Mr. Locke shows that there are 
greater tragedies in life even than the 
loss of loved ones in battle, for the hero 
dies gloriously; but the gentle girl who 
is betrayed by the man she loves and 
is forced to find her refuge in the river 
—for her, death is not giorious. And 
for his sin to her the man must expiate, 
nor can gallant action in the field en- 
tirely blot out his cowardice. 

It is a wonderful story of human mo- 
tive that Mr. Locke makes, and he does 
it with that kindly humor, that gentle 
appreciation for situation that makes a 
Locke book always a real joy to the 
reader. 


Good Morning, Rosamond!* 


OSAMOND is a young widow who 
R leaves off her weeds and is im- 

mediately besieged by suitors. 
But Rosamond has had one _ iecveless 
marriage; in her newfound freedom she 
will wait until love calls. And hew this 
comes about is made the basis for a 
charming story by a writer who is a 
dramatist as well as a novelist. To 
Rosamond’s romance there is given a 
touch of mystery that keeps the reader 
guessing up to the point of the very de- 
lectable climax. 

Rosamond herself is a delightful bit 
of characterization; her lover is unique, 
a kind of beloved vagabond with a great 
heart and a real sense of humor. 


Someone and Somebodyt 
HIS is decidedly unusual, a bit of 


sheer cleverness. It is comedy 

throughout, wholesome comedy, 
real fun. And it stops to reflect upon 
the vagaries of the human, especially the 
twentieth century American human, 
than whom there is no more fascinating 
figure. 

There is not much story, just the ro- 
mance of a poor young man who is sud- 
denly made rich and a rich young 
woman who is suddenly made poor. Then 
it develops that the young man’s uncle 
has stolen the fortune of the young 
woman’s father, and finally the secretary 
of the young man steals it all. So, poor 
but happy, they start out to make their 
lives over, and when the dishonest clerk 
turns honest they know how to appre- 
ciate the wealth that is returned to 
them. 
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stance Lindsay Skinner. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

+Someone and Somebody. By Porter 
Emerson Browne. Bobbs-Merri!l Com- 
pany. 











A Place in the Sun’ 


ROM a cigarette factory comes our 
heroine, anemic but courageous. 
She has a philosophy of her own, 


little Hungarian that she is. And she 
has come into contact with a wonderful 
doctor. 

So she turns governess and then 
dancer, and she proves to the would-be 
snobs that a little nameless immigrant 
can do things worth doing. Of course, 
she wins the doctor. 

It is a charming tale, and makes for 
a good feeling on the part of native 
Americans towards those who have come 
to our shores to find “a place in the 
sun.” 


A Diversity of Creaturest 


OMEHOW one regrets this new 
sy volume, the first in seven years. 
One wishes to remember Kipling 
as he was when he wrote “They,” “An 
Habitation Enforced,” “Puck of Pook’s 
Hill,” “Kim,” “Just So Stories” and the 
“Jungle Books,” that brilliant array of 
fancy and fiction so dear to the heart of 
the Kipling lover. 
This last volume, “A Diversity of 
Creatures,” is a gathering together of 


*A Place in the Sun. By Mrs. Henry 
Backus. The Page Company. 

+A Diversity of Creatures. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 


W 


fourteen stories which have appeared in 
various magazines during the last few 
years, and in them one fee!s keenly the 
falling off in this great master’s work. 
Something of the magic touch is lacking, 
that magic and imaginative power that 
reached its apex of perfection in “They” 
and “An Habitation Enforced” and “The 
Brushwood Boy.” Take, for instance, 
“Swept and Garnished” and “Mary Post- 
gate,” both stories of the war. The first, 
evidently written when the tragedy of 
Belgium first transfixed the world with 
horror, narrates its effect upon a Ger- 
man woman, an invalid, who imagines 
that she sees a group of Belgian children 
enter her room. The tale fails to carry 
conviction with it; nor is its meaning 
clearly portrayed. Kipling’s treatment 
of the supernatural lacks his former 
power to convince. One is conscious of 
the unreality rather than as in “They,” 
where the unreality seems real to us. 
“Mary Postgate” is a tale of crude hor- 
ror, an unforgivable tale harshly pre- 
sented and raw, containing none of the 
half-tones that would make of it an ar- 
tistic production. 

In “Regulus,” “The Honors of War,” 
“The Horse Marines,” “The Vortex” and 
“The Edge of the Evening,” introduce 
old friends of other days, the days of 
Stalky & Co. 

The story that possesses most of the 
old charm and magic of Kipling is 


“Friendly Brook,” and the accompanying 
poem, 


“The Land,” for in both is re- 





Music: A Sonnet 


By Wilhelmine D'Arcy 


NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


HEN life with all its weary, galling cares 
Has weighed upon my spirit and my brain, 
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vealed his insight into the love of the 
soil inherent in every Englishman. 

“The Village That Voted the Earth 
Flat” and “As Easy as A, B, C,” contain 
much of the old virile power of Kipling, 
his extraordinary imagination, his subtle 
and telling phraseology. 

Let us remember the great Kipling we 
knew in his zenith and forget to judge 
his work of today. The magic of the 
author of “Kim” and “The Brushwood 
Boy,” of his finest work, is of a quality 
that can never fade. It is for those im- 
mortal tales and ballads that we must 
thank him. It is by those he will be 
remembered and judged. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Hand of Fu Manchu" 


U MANCHU comes to life again in 

this ingenious tale of the great 

Chinese propaganda in the West. 
Once more there are remarkable escapes 
from the clutches of the yellow hand, and 
once more there are mysterious deaths 
and a queer, ghastly espionage that is 
almost worse than death. 

The illusions are all kept up; that is 
a part of the cleverness of this author. 
And Fu Manchu is the same remark- 
able and potent figure, who dominates 
all, and whose brain is a dynamo out of 
which issues the force to upset 2 conti- 
nent. 


*The Hand of Fu Manchu. 
Rohmer. Robert M. McBride. 








By Sax 
$1.35. 


There’s naught can peace and quiet bring again 
Like Music with its calm, melodious airs. 
Through mighty harmonies new cheer it bears; 


It steals upon my grief and soothes my pain; 


And in my dreams, like drops of prayed-for rain, 


The guise of heavenly visitant it wears. 
O Wonder Worker, leave me not alone! 


That never in dark silence I may grope, 
And feel Discord’s harsh fingers beat my breast. 
The coffers of God’s gifts before me shone: 


I asked for love and strength, for peace and hope; 
He gave me thee and thou canst give the rest. 








J ohn Fourteen* 


F THERE is any form of literature 
I of which the book browser is shy 
it is the volume of sermons. An 
awful tonnage of such good books in 
the last fifty years has clogged the mar- 
ket with failures. Tens of thousands of 
sermons have a proper function in pul- 
pit delivery, but few have any claim 
upon printed permanence. In the na- 
ture of the case this is so. 

But once in a while homiletic literature 
gets a qualitative as well as a quanti- 
tative increase. Dr. Dunham’s “John 
Fourteen” is an illustration of this ex- 
ceptional fact. The author is dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
of Temple University. He is a man of 
vision, a scholar and a master of the 
pen. 

The book has a distinctive place in 
its class. The author defines it as a 
Study of Christ’s Farewell Address, and 
this he tersely labels “the greatest chap- 
ter of the greatest book.” And this 
greatest chapter he treats progressively 
in eighteen. It is not worth while to 
stop to inquire about this rating of“John 
Fourteen;”’ such a superlative is sub- 
jective at best and is legitimate enough. 
At least it will awaken a startled inter- 
est and healthy reverence. 

Unlike most sermons that are rightly 
classed as “good,” these are absolutely 
free from the commonplace on the one 
hand and from the sensational or the 
startling on the other. But they hold 
the reader by a certain richness of 
thought that quickens thought and forces 
acknowledgment of the writer’s inde- 
pendent grasp. 

It is hard to say whether it is the 
thought power or the command of lit- 
erary expression that is most compell- 
ing. Doubtless it is the wedding of the 
two. Dr. Dunham’s vocabulary is ex- 
ceedingly rich and copious, his phrasing 
and sentence construction concise, 
pointed, clear, exact and unaffectedly 
melodious. 

There may be in some minds a feel- 
ing that the exposition is at times in- 
conclusive. If so, there goes with it all 
an atmosphere of reverence and heart 
interest that forbids a critical attitude. 
The chapter on the Divinity of the 
Scriptures, for instance, is one of the 
finest brief monographs on the Bible 
that we have seen among the products 
of late years. The limitations of space 
here forbid the entrance into detail. As 
a book of interestingly devotional read- 


*John Fourteen. By James H. Dun- 
ham. F. H. Revell Company. 





Works of General Interest 


ing “John Fourteen” is to be highly com- 
mended alike to the exegete and to the 
devotional reader. 

Patterson Du Bois. 


Standards* 


* TANDARDS,” by W.C. Brownell, 
5 is very timely; for it reveals a 
thoughtful reflection on present 
conditions and reaches down to their 
causes. It is a plea for the necessity of 
the rich heritage of tradition upon which 
all life, all art, all literature, must be 
built if it is to be more than superficial, 
transient, a day’s novelty. Antagonism 
to standards, the author contends, rests 
on a wrong interpretation of freedom, a 
freedom that is really mere license. With- 
out standards there is no common lan- 
guage between artist and public. Stand- 
ards are “products of culture” and con- 
sequently “pertinent constituents of 
every one’s intellectual baggage.” A 
standardless public is also without taste, 
the good taste that is not the caprice of 
fashion, but a matter of tradition. Again 
in his essay on “The Individual,’ Mr. 
Brownell shows again the confusion be- 
tween “individual” and “personality,” 
thus depicting graphically our blunted 
sense of values, our lack of culture and 
discrimination, our jumbled ideas that 
rest on no foundation, no fine tradition 
because of the mad desire for a false 
“freedom” and the “lust for speech,” the 
desire to express “all our little thoughts” 
without taking into account the immense 
importance of the thoughts that are not 
spoken. With a fine irony and keen humor 
he says: “The current ideal of being 
both naked and unashamed has no prece- 
dent later than that of the Garden of 
Eden, when, too, the basis of serenity in 
these circumstances was physical inno- 
cence rather than moral insensibility.” 
The foreground is substituted for the 
background, and so perspective is lost, 
and the radiation of the inner life, that 
richness which makes a great character, 
a great art, is swept away, leaving life 
poor and unlovely. The spirit revealed 
by the France of today must be the dom- 
inating note if life, if art, if literature 
are to endure. This is the keynote of 
Mr. Brownell’s admirable little book. He 
sees sanely, sees truly, the need for 
standards in morals, in art. Without 
them life is but a purposeless drift, art 
its exponent, but the victim of caprice, 
of the whim of the moment. To create a 
great art, one must have something to 
express. To accomplish this there must 
lie deep within us the power of the “in- 
*Standards. By W. C. Brownell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 








ner life.” Therein lies the failure of 
“modern art” and its strained viewpoint. 


Eugenie M. Fryer. 


The Principle of Nation- 
alities* 

SRAEL ZANGWILL always chal- 
lenges thought, and never more so 
than in his little book, “The Princi- 

ple of Nationalities.” It is a subject 
that because of his own nationality 
would come forcibly home to him, for 
the tenacity of the Jew as regards his 
race and his traditions is peculiarly 
strong. 

In “nationality,” he claims, neither 
identity of race, nor of language, nor of 
religion, nor of culture, nor of soul is 
indispensable to it. He deals with the 
problem as a “psychological phenome- 
non,” a “state of mind corresponding to 
a political fact.” In its political aspect 
there are four varieties: 

A. Simple Nationalities. 

B. Complex Nationalities. 

C. Compound Nationalities. 

D. Hybrid Nationalities. 

These are subject to the Power of Place, 
to the law of Contiguous Co-operation, 
and so the Simple Nationality inevitably 
changes to the Complex; the Complex 
resolves itself into the Simple. Again, 
he says, “Danger is the essential nerve 
of Nationality,” and that “World Na- 
tionality” would arrive tomorrow if only 
the Martians would invade us. Having 
defined the laws of nationality, the 
athor proceeds with the thought that 
the real needs of Nationality today are 
not independence, but freedom from op- 
pression. For, he says, “if we are to be 
penned within the ‘principle of nationali- 
ties,’ let us insist that they shall be 
individual expressions of the universal 
friendly Imperial Imperialisms.” The 
problem and the ideal ‘of the question 
as he sees it, is “how to, maintain the 
virtues of tribalism without losing the 
wider vision; how to pr the broth- 
erhood of Israel without |gging the broth- 
erhood of Man; how {@ (ggcure that, 
though there shall be both Jgw and Greek, 
there shall be neither.” | $9 and so only 
he thinks may we reach the great vision 
of a League of Peoples and a “Perpetual 
Peace.” 

It is a clever argument Mr. Zangwill 
expounds, cleverly workgd out. Its prac- 
ticality is another matter. His empha- 
sis on the “Power of Peace,” on “Hered- 
ity,” and on “Environment,” is a pow- 


*The Principle of Nationalities. By 
Israel Zangwill. 
pany. 50 cents. 
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erful Argument; but when he claims that 
“emigration for Liberty” makes a man 
immune from treachery to his adopted 
country, he is at variance with current 
history. To say that all such German 
spies in Germany are spying for England 
is absurd and unworthy of so great a 
thinker as Zangwill. His Religious pre- 
judice also blunts some of his arguments. 
Nevertheless this book touches on a vital 
subject of the moment, and is worth 
reading if only for the serious thinking 


it provokes. Eugenie M. Fryer. 


Hurrah and Hallelujah* 


R. J. P. BANG, of Copenhagen, 
M has compiled in book form a lot of 
sermons, poems, and so on, which 
have issued from German pens in recent 
years, and which indicate an arrogance 
of spirit, an astoundingly naive assump- 
tion of superiority, before which we are 
absolutely speechless. In this day, when 
practically all civilized nations have 
united in a common bond of opposition to 
Germany, honest and earnest persons, 
eager to hold opinions based upon some- 
thing more solid than the spread-eagleism 
and hysteria which always sweep a coun- 
try during war-time, will want to read 
“Hurrah and Hallelujah,” as Dr. Bang 
calls his work, and will find in it a fuller 
justification for the present struggle 
than can be obtained from most of the 
muddled arguments with which the air 
is filled. Even the ardent pacifist will 
grow thoughtful, and a bit less sure of 
himself, when he reads the evidence as 
Dr. Bang has pieced it together. The 
book is earnestly recommended to the at- 
tention of the intelligent reader. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Masterpieces of Modern 
Spanish Dramat 


UR knowledge of foreign drama 
O is very materially aided and 

abetted by the enthusiastic hand- 
ling of Mr. Barrett Clark. He has more 
than any one else within recent years 
taken advantage of the widespread in- 
terest in continental drama, and has to 
his credit innumerable translations from 
the French and the German. He has in 
his study realized fully the necessity of 
making more available to the English 
reader the significant plays of foreign 
countries, and it is only natural, there- 
fore, that we should have from his pen 
the present volume of “Masterpieces of 
Modern Spanish Drama.” While “The 


*Hurrah and Hallelujah. By Dr. J. P. 
Bang. George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 
+Masterpieces of Modern Spanish 
Drama. Translated and edited by Bar- 
rett H. Clark. Duffield & Company. 
$2.00. 
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Great Galeoto” of José Echegaray has 
been made available through the adapta- 
tion by Mr. Charles Frederic Nirdlinger, 
and in the “Drama League Series” 
through the translation by Hannah 
Lynch, Mr. Clark has here given a new 
version which is interesting to cempare 
with the others. He has likewise written 
a succinct biographical sketch, and has 
not only included a chronological list of 
Echegaray’s dramas, but a_ suggestive 
bibliography of references. The other 
plays in the volumes are “The Duchess 
of San Quentin” and “Daniela,” the for- 
mer by Galdos, and the latter by Gui- 
mera. It suffices here to mention that 
such a handy volume is available to the 
English-speaking student. Later on we 
hope to treat more thoroughly the Span- 
ish drama, when Mr. Clark’s translations 
will have fuller consideration. At the 
present time we understand that he is 
busily engaged in preparing a series of 
translations of Belgian dramas other 
than the plays of Verhaeren. Such a 
volume will be very timely at the present 


moment. Montrose J. Moses. 


Some Imagist Poets, 1917* 


OME people seem to think that 
S “Imagist” poets are mere faddists 
on the order of the cubist or the 
futurist. Those who read the “Annual 
Anthology of Imagist Poets, 1917,” will 
be struck with the strength, the serious- 
ness, the grasp of the grave crisis 
through which we as a nation are now 
passing. Particularly is this true of the 
poems of Richard Aldington, John Gould 
Fletcher and F. S. Flint. These poems 
reflect the sterner times of war, its hor- 
rors, its evolutionary possibilities. These 
men have recognized the necessity for 
purification, for regeneration in our na- 
tional life. It is a time when we as a 
nation will cross the “shadow line” that 
divides adolescence from manhood, and 
we must make good or as a nation die. 
In his remarkable poem, “Lincoln,” 
Mr. Fletcher not only gives us a re- 
markable picture of that great American 
who bound us together as a nation in 
his preservation of the Union; but he 
reveals to us the naked soul of the man, 
of his living presence among us bidding 
us go forth to battle for the right, and 
to remember that there is, 


- no life without death, no dawn 


without sun-setting, 
No victory but to him who has given 
all.” 


It is “for us the living, rather to be 
dedicated to the unfinished 
work.” “Armies,” “Dawn,” “Moonlight,” 


are all filled with the same sombre 

*Some Imagist Poets, 1917. An An- 
nual Anthology. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 
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beauty, are impregnated with the same 
deep spirituality. 

This same quality is equally true of 
Richard Aldrington’s contribution to the 
Anthology. “Bondage,” “Field Maneu- 
vers,” “Dawn,” “Inarticulate Brief,” 
“Images,” are full of the richness of an 
autumn beauty. They are a cry of the 
heart of a man of vision who sees and 
knows the price, the anguish of war; 
but they are also the poems of a man 
who still gropes in the darkness of the 
night, and who as yet does not see the 
dawn. The finest poem of Mr. Flint’s 
poems from a realist point of view is 
“Zeppelins;” from an imaginative side, 
“Devonshire” and “Soldiers.” The lat- 
ter portrays the poignancy of grief, of 
an irreparable loss. 


“Terra Nuova,” by D. L. Lawrence, is 
a remarkable poem, and deals with the 
passing of soul from death to life im- 
mortal. Mr. Lawrence’s imaginative 
powers are great, his visualization is 
extraordinary. As for Amy Lowell, her 
poems are themselves like “lacquer 
prints,” so finely wrought, pictorial, full 
of beauty. This “1917 Anthology” is a 
delightful gathering together of a dis- 
tinctive group of our poets. It is an 
earnest not only of the fine work being 
done by this modern school of poetry. It 
is full of promise for future work. 
Poetry is being born anew through the 


woe. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


” 


Suspended J udgments* 


NE of scientific bent, after read- 
O ing John Cowper Powys’s volume 

of essays, “Suspended Judg- 
ments,” might represent the enthusiasm 
engendered by a chart whereon would 
be marked a general rising curve, with 
a few deflections along the course of it. 
By the time the reader finishes the last 
word, he will in all likelihood have been 
keyed to a very high pitch of apprecia- 
tion. In the course of the reading he 
may have demurred here and there. The 
reader with a horror of superlatives, for 
example, may have balked at the state- 
ments that de Maupassant was the great- 
est realist that ever lived, that Balzac 
was the greatest novelist. The reader 
might have thought here and there that 
perhaps Mr. Powys quibbles—or is it 
that the distinctions he is capable of 
sensing are so fine, so very fine, that 
even his marvelous capacity for express- 
ing the nuance finds itself inadequate? 
It might have seemed at times that Mr. 
Powys gives way to a very frenzy of 
extravagance to prove a point, with the 
effect that he over-reaches himself, or 
again that he argues for some quality 
in one author when he has argued with 





*Suspended Judgments. By John Cow- 
per Powys. G. Arnold Shaw. $2.00. 
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equal eloquence against the same thing 
in another. 

But when all those condemnatory 
things are said, all at once, it is with 
somewhat the same spirit that makes 
the child eat what he doesn’t like first, 
so as to save the best for a leisurely and 
unhampered enjoyment. It is clearing 
the field, so to speak, for the laudation 
which but for the deliberate exercise of 
restraint might be in grave danger of 
turning into rhapsody. 

“Suspended Judgments” is a volume of 
political essays dealing with sixteen 
writers of greater or less renown; yet 
the “critical essay,” in Mr. Powys’s way 
of treating it, is hardly related to what 
usually comes under the classification. 
No doubt it is that here, as in his other 
works, there is so much of John Cowper 
Powys present. Speaking of Oscar 
Wilde, Mr. Powys says: “The power of 
personality, transcending any actual 
literary achievement, is what remains 
in the mind when one has done reading 
him; and this very faculty is it- 
self evidence of a rare kind of genius.” 

In addition to the sixteen essays men- 
tioned, dealing with such admirable 
clarity with diversified types like Ana- 
tole France, Paul Verlaine, William 
Blake, Henry James, Balzac, Byron and 
others, there is an introductory essay on 
the art of discrimination, and a final 
one entitled “Suspended Judgment.” It 
would be interesting to see Mr. Powys 
cross swords with an esthetic dogmatist 
like Willard Huntingdon Wright! Over 
and over he beseeches us to trust our own 
deepest and most intimate responses in 
our attempts to discriminate among 
works of art; he urges us not to let 
ourselves be intrigued by the clever for- 
mulas of the professional critic to the 
utter confusion of anything like genuine 
appreciation. As always in reading Mr. 
Powys’s essays, one closes the book with 
a renewed courage, a renewed eagerness 
to face the essentials, not only in litera- 
ture, but in life, a renewed self-rever- 
ence which says, “As I believe, and not 
as the world would have me believe, so 
will I declare.” 

In “Suspended Judgments,” as in all 
his other work, Mr. Powys’s strongest 
appeal is made to those who find familiar 
territory in “the strange margin of our 
minds, where memories gather which are 
deeper than memories, and where emo- 
tions float by and waver and hover and 
alight, like wild marsh-birds upon deso- 
late sea-banks”—to those who see in 
human beings “tragic and lonely figures; 
figures unable to express what they want 
of the universe .; figures that can 
never, in all the aeons of time, be re- 
reated again; figures in whose obliquities 
and ambiguities the mysteries of all the 
laws and all the prophets are trans- 
cended.” 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


The reader who recognizes himself in 
that grouping will not want, under any 
circumstances, to miss reading “Sus- 
pended Judgments.” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Life of the Grasshopper” 


HIS is one of the most interesting 

I of the many books about insects 

that the Provencal philosopher 
and naturalist wrote. He lived in the 
midst of the grasshoppers, the cicadas, 
the mantis and the locusts; he studied 
them at close range; it was among the 
joys of his life to watch them carrying 
out their destinies. He knew the horrors 
of listening to too much of their music, 
but he was impatient in a humorous 
way, for he was a kindly soul who loved 
Nature’s creatures and made due allow- 
ances for their shortcomings. 

He tells us where the old fabulist erred 
when he wrote of the Grasshopper and 
the Ant; then he goes on to give in de- 
tail the stories of the Cicada, the Mantis, 
the Empusa, the White-Faced Decticus, 
the Cricket, the Green Grasshopper, the 
Locusts and the foaming Cicadella. 

He tells strange tales of the way these 
insects burrow, how they use what they 
have to make their nests, how the eggs 
are laid and hatched, and how they work 
on to life’s end. He discusses the pecu- 
liarities of their love-making, their 
mating, their musical instruments, and 
he gives a wonderful description of the 
moulting of the locusts. He shows where 
these insects benefit the race and where 
they work depredation. 

In other words, M. Fabre makes the 
insects very real and almost human, in 
an entirely scientific way. And he im- 
parts his information with a little smile 
that seems to tell us that as an old, old 
man he had learned the values of life as 
younger men may not know them, but 
in spite of all that he learned he found 
the world a mighty good place. 


The Book of Joyt 


N his brief preface Dr. Faris notifies 
his readers that this is a book of 
experience, not of theory. Barrels 

of essays, addresses and sermons have 
been written about joy and happiness 
in the abstract. The New Thought, 
Christian Science and some other cults 
make a virtue of smiling whether there 
is anything to smile about or not. But 
joy is something much deeper than that 
and Dr. Faris with telling simplicity 
shows the depth of it not in hair-split- 
ting analysis, but in real examples from 
real life. 

It was a happy thought to gather these 


*The Life of the Grasshopper. By J. 
Henri Fabre. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+The Book of Joy. By John T. Faris, 
D. D. George H. Doran Company. 


biographic bits from many sources, pub- 
lished and otherwise. Indeed the author 
has a peculiar faculty for just this sort 
of useful, even though urambitious, sort 
of compiling and estimating. He has 
a keen scent for the underbrush flower 
supposedly born to blush unseen. The 
originality is in the conception and the 
mode of using these little nerve-centres 
of life, rather than in discursive effort or 
fine phrasing. 

The chapters before us are short— 
mostly very short. They show how real 
a thing joy is when the heart is right. 
The most terrible afflictions and disap- 
pointments do not balk or overset it. It 
is in truth an experience of God—with- 
out flourish or display or authorial con- 
sciousness. Patterson DuBois. 


New Thought Christianized" 


UST as we see Christian Science un- 
J dergoing constant modification both 

in its dogmas and in the practical 
side of the lives of its votaries, so “New 
Thought” takes on new definition in the 
books that profess to speak for it. 

The best known “New Thought” 
apostles appear to be farthest up in the 
clouds. Some more recent expositors 
manage to keep their feet on the ground 
of common men. 

Dr. Campbell belongs to this type, and 
his book speaks sanely on such topics 
as “The Law of Suggestion,” “The Folly 
of Worry,” “The Power of Initiative,” 
“Self-Control vs. Divine Control,” etc. 

Two elements may be said to predomi- 
nate—the importance of direct affirma- 
tion, and the Christo-centric emphasis as 
against the human ego. 

But, after all, one finds himself ask- 
ing, why “New Thought”? Why not 
Christianity or the Christian life simply 
and plainly? There is nothing here 
which may not be heard in thousands 
of Christian sermons, or which may not 
be read in thousands of books of Chris- 
tian instruction and devotion. Why 
cumber the ground with “New Thought”? 
When it is Christianized, isn’t it a phase 
of Christianity in precept or practice? 
Perhaps the Christianizing of it is the 
squeezing of the “New Thought” out 
of it—or, at any rate, disposing of the 
aerial dreaming in favor of a straight 
Christian daily walk and conversation. 


Patterson Du Bois. 
The Divine Art of Livingt 


INCE Epicurus, many formule 
have been presented on how to 
live so as to increase the supply 


of human happiness on an efficiency 
*New Thought 


Christianized. By 
James M. Campbell, D. D. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

+The Divine Art of Living. By Kath- 
leen M. H. Besly. Rand, McNally & Co. 





basis. Pollyanna started something with 
her “glad game.” 

Katherine M. H. Bes'y’s little book 
propounds in less than a hundred tiny 
pages this new philosophy of life. In 
troublesome times as these one cannot 
help but wonder how such a book could 
possibly secure a publisher. Yet the 
author urges us to close our eyes to 
things of matter, to sit blissfully aloof 
from it all, and applaud things as they 
unfo'd before us with spiritual deter- 
minism. It is difficult to see the logic 


BOOKS FROM ABROAD 


of her contentions, particularly when she 


attempts to solve the servant problem by 
prayer and forgiveness. As a matter of 
fact, is not this a wage question more 
than anything else, from the servant’s 
point of view, and to the housewives, a 
great social problem to be worked out? 
Where is the divinity of man if he must 
“concentrate” on how to keep his own 
body of flesh in smug order? In the 
face of this, does not Nietzsche seem a 
lamb of an individualist? 

But in spite of the distance to which 
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the author’s philophy would remove us 
from this planet, there is a charm about 
the little book. 


It is written in short paragraphs, 
in the softly commanding tone of the 
Bible. Its optimism is far away, yet 
it is refreshing. Once the reader 
agrees with the hypothesis that there 
is a God, the seed of “The Divine Art 
of Living” will not have fallen on 
“stony ground.” 

Ethel Berkowitz. 


Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


Friends of France: The Field 
Service of the American 


Ambulance” 


MERICANS and friends of Amer- 
A ica will read this book with 
pleasure and pride. The young 
men whose services to France are here 
recorded have endured severe discom- 
forts and run grave risks in a cause 
which their chivalry, not their national- 
ity, made their own, and some have died 
for that cause. It may be doubted 
whether any considerable body of men 
would be found in any other country but 
America risking their lives in another’s 
quarrel; and though they modestly dis- 
claim any right to glory, or even to 
gratitude, it is indeed fitting that their 
French comrades should have given 
these young Americans the testimonies 
of appreciation which are here repro- 
duced. 

Though their modesty has made their 
work appear to be a privilege for the 
servant, even more than a benefit for 
the served, the achievements of the corps 
are set forth with a frankness without 
which the chief interest of the book 
would have been lacking. The follow- 
ing quotation will illustrate their effi- 
ciency: “During the months of May, 
June and July the section, increased in 
number to twenty cars, broke all rec- 
ords of the American Ambulance. The 
work was so organized and men brought 
such devotion to their duties that it 
may be said of all the wounded brought 
down from daily and nightly fighting not 
one was kept so much as ten minutes 
for an ambulance to take him to the 
hospital. Where, before the coming of 
the American cars, ambulances came up 


*Friends of France: The Field Serv- 
ice of the American Ambulance. De- 
scribed by its members. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 





to the ‘potes de secours’ only when called 
for, and at night came after a de!ay in 
waking a driver sleeping some miles 
away, who thereupon drove his car to the 
p'ace where he was needed, the American 
Section established a service on the spot, 
so that the waiting was done by the 
driver of the ambulance, and not by the 
wounded.” 

We find here throughout a tale of 
humanity’s courage; of its curious in- 
difference to a danger that has become 
part of a routine; of its capacity for 
kindness, when it might seem that the 
conditions must stamp out gentleness. 
Some of the difficulties encountered by 
the Ambulance are terrible. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is one of “L. C. D.’s” 
experiences. He had to drive four 
wounded men down an icy mountain road, 
an embankment on one side, a ravine 
one thousand feet deep on the other. 
The ambulance slid towards the ravine, 
and two wheels went over; the driver 
got it back, and at this moment a wagon 
and four horses began to slide dewnhill 
behind it and to push it forward. A 
timely yell to the wounded of “Vous, 
jetez vous!” saved them—and left us 
breathless. 


Highways and Byways in 


. Nottinghamshire* 
OTTINGHAMSHIRE occupies 
neither in extent nor variety of 
scenery a very prominent place 
among English counties, but there are 
not many richer in human associations 
or fuller of quiet landscapes with the 
typical English charm. Chief among 
its attractions is Sherwood forest, with 
its natural beauties and _ interesting 
legends of Robin Hood and his merry 
men. The great forest has shrunk into 


~ *Highways and Byways in ‘Notting- 
hamshire. By J. B. Firth. Illustrated 
by Frederick L. Griggs. (Macmillan.) 


the splendid parks of the Dukeries, the 
seats of the Duke of Newcastle at Clum- 
ber, the Duke of Portland at Welbeck 
Abbey, and the seat of Earl Manvers. 
The Trent, the river of the county, can- 
not compare either with the Severn or 
the Thames in beauty, but it has a hun- 
dred landscapes of placid windings and 
wide, green meadows and gentle hills, of 
the sort for which England is famous. 
Many of these, as well as many of the 
splendid examples of architecture within 
the county, are fitly celebrated in Mr. 
Griggs’s drawings. While Mr. Firth 
does not overlook the appeal to the eye, 
he is pre-eminently interested in its hu- 
man records. In this there is no lack of 
material in a county roll which contains 
the names of Robin Hood and Shaw the 
Lifeguardsman, Lord Chesterfield and 
Samuel Butler, of Erewhon, Colonel 
Hutchinson and Lord Byron. Robin 
Hood, though the county’s most eminent 
personage, is in truth but a shadowy 
figure. There is no better evidence for 
the real existence of such an outlaw in 
Sherwood Forest than for the exploits 
of similar traditional champions in vari- 
ous other districts. But somehow the 
Sherwood hero eclipsed all rivals and 
attained a national celebrity. 


Jataka Tales* 


ACH of the Jataka Tales opens 
E with the formula dear to children 
and to all those who care for the 
childhood of literature. The oldest and 
most important collection of folk-lore 
extant is at last issued in English so 
as to make a broad and general appeal. 
From the monumental translation of 
Professor Cowell, complete after eight 
years of labor in 1907, those stories have 
been selected which are of most interest 


*Jataka Tales. Selected and edited by 
H. T. Francis and E. J. Thomas. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
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intrinsically and from the point of view 


of the folk-lorist. The illustrations are 
taken from the representations of the 
Jataka carved on the Stupa of Bharhut, 
discovered by Sir A. Cunningham in 
1873 and dating from B. C. 250-200. 


It has been widely held that all stories - 


come from India, but the theory is quite 
tenable that similar folk-lore tales come 
into being in various countries, accord- 
ing to the general impulse of human na- 
ture towards invention. It is altogether 
probable that the bulk of these stories 
are pre-Buddhistic. The priests, like the 
preaching friars later, were dealing with 
popular audiences, and sought to instruct 
by amusement, and accomplished their 
purpose by meeting the common demand. 
They acted like the friars of the Middle 
Ages, citing merry jests and legends of 
the saints to satisfy the craving for fic- 
tion. The “Gesta Romanorum” may be 
set side by side with the Jataka Tales. 
And one must not look upon them as 
the work of a single author, stamping 
his personality throughout, but as the 
work of a compiler or series of com- 
pilers. The present ample selection fol- 
lows the original order, which is quite 
miscellaneous. The tales are in mingled 
prose and verse, ballads in dialogue, 
larger tales, proverbial philosophy shown 
in action, short anecdotes, and merry 
pranks, brief tales of adventure and the 
marvelous moral tales and saintiy leg- 
ends. More than this, there is humor 
and in abundance. The Jataka Tales 
‘are perennial in charm and _ interest. 
They furnished the oldest materials for 
Hindu art, and they have established 
themselves in all countries which 
Buddhism has penetrated. To this day 
there is no book so beloved by humble 
Eastern folk. There is a mighty, en- 
thusiastic audience for it at this very 
present time in Ceylon. For us in the 
West it gives us glimpses of the perma- 
nent life of the people such as is seldom 
afforded us in other Indian literature. 


Criminality and Social 
Conditions” 


MONG the many useful transla- 
ry tions of European works on 
criminal anthropology issued by 

the American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology none is of greater prac- 
tical importance than the work of the 
Dutch Socialist, Dr. Bonger, if only for 
the excellent critical survey of the whole 
body of literature on the subject. His 
conviction, as a Socialist, that the pres- 
ent condition of ‘society is radically 


*Criminality and Social Conditions. By 
William Adrian Bonger. (Modern Crim- 
inal Science Series. London: William 
Heinemann.) 
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wrong may have had some influence in 
forming his views upon the cause of 
crime. While most European writers 
look for the cause in the individual crim- 
inal, he prefers to seek it in the system 
that condemns so large a part of man- 
kind to factory labor, with all the evils 
that encompass the young in poor and 
crowded communities. 

The Italian school of Lombroso, Ferri 
and Garofalo, who argued from a few 
individuals that crime is atavistic, re- 
ceived its death blow from other hands, 
but Dr. Bonger effectively conducts its 
obsequies. For his own part he will not 
admit that heredity has any influence 
whatever: environment, he thinks, is 
sufficient to explain all crimes except 
those that are clearly pathological. In 
this, however, he goes too far in the 
other direction, since there is too much 
evidence to be ignored that in many 
cases heredity does play a very promi- 
nent part in crime, though in the ma- 
jority, not so great a part as environ- 
ment. As a believer in environment he 
follows the first writer on the subject, 
Sir Thomas More, whose eloquent dia- 
logue on the criminal system of his day 
draws a sombre picture of the social 
conditions of the Tudor period. It fol- 
lows that the ill-considered legislation of 
some of the American States fills him 
with dismay, which, based on a belief in 
heredity as the sole cause of crime, has, 
in the State of Maine, for example, legal- 
ized the sterilization of criminals. 

It is when he comes to the question 
of the remedy that our author falls into 
temptation, and cannot be altogether ac- 
cepted. But we must leave this great 
subject to the reader of the book, and 
only recommend it to those interested in 
the prevention of crime as a book to be 
considered. 


¢ Le Cong uerant* 


MILE NOLLY, who was in real 
E life Captain Detanger, an officer 
in that magnificent colonial army 

which has in part changed the character 
of France, died of his wounds early in 
the War. The French Academy, having 
decided that its prize for the year 1915 
should be awarded to men of letters who 
had laid down their lives for their coun- 
try, honored his memory with their 
greatest prize. Had Nolly been no more 
than an amateur in-letters the reward 
would have been justified, but Nolly was 
more. He was a writer with the rare 
gift of divining a new reality in the 
making, so that it might be said that he 
was by the same creative instinct both 
a soldier and a writer. 





*Le ‘Conquerant. Par Emile Nolly. 
(Paris: Calmann-Levy.) 





Nolly’s conqueror does not conquer. He 
comes to Morocco to retrieve his fortune, 
and to be among the architects of the 
new civilization. He ends his. days in 
a nameless grave as a Foreign Legion- 
ary. De Chadeuil, his hero, is a failure 
born, and his device video meliora. He 
is flung aside by the great process which 
he dreamed of guiding, and his highest 
destiny is to be a stone that is shaped 
and riveted by firmer hands than his 
own. But while we follow with the ab- 
sorbed sympathy which only an artist in 
letters can excite, the agitated and pur- 
poseless movements of this atom on the 
surface, we are conscious of the vortex 
which whirls him round. 

The facts of de Chadeuil’s history are 
briefly told. He comes to Casa Blanca 
with the last remnants of his fortune at 
the age of twenty-seven. He has the 
imagination to know that great things 
may be done in the new country; he has 
all save the power to will that he should 
accomplish them. He wanders from bar 
to low bar, from the Maison Fleurie to 
the Alhambra of Simeonides, dreaming 
of his conquests. His first step tewards 
them is to deliver up half his capital to 
a precious woman who has driven a du- 
bious trade in the raw capitals of the 
world, from Kharbin to Bahia, in order 
to finance another “dive” of the repulsive 
kind that flourishes among the pioneers 
of civilization. Aline, at the same time 
that she takes his money, takes his soul 
and body into her keeping. She is, in 
very truth, his mistress, and he cannot 
escape from her bondage. The weak will 
succumbs to the stronger. But the af- 
fections are independent of this sub- 
mission; and de Chadeuil falls in love 
with one of Simeonides dancers at the 
Alhambra, who is quite wonderfully 
drawn, and is called Li'ette. The strange 
and torturing suspense of the month of 
furtive happiness which Lilette and de 
Chadeuil have together while Aline is on 
a journey is an achievement that is rare 
in French fiction. The atmosphere is 
surcharged with fatality. Too soon Aline 
returns, and by her contrivance de Cha- 
deuil is effectively separated from Li- 
lette. He drifts down and down until, to 
minister to his own desire for forget- 
fulness, he takes money from the mili- 
tary office where, at Lilette’s urging, he 
has found employment. Then Aline, who 
knows everything by profession, uses him 
as the unconscious instrument to nego- 
tiate a sale of a forged land-title to Ben- 
Lahan’s father; and one night Lilette 
rushes breathless from the Alhambra to 
tell de Chadueil that the Jew has sworn 
to kill him. De Chadueil will not be- 
lieve it, and while he, incredulous, is 
asking for explanations, the Jew arrives. 
Lilette is killed, and the conqueror 
chooses the Legion. 
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HERE has just been published by 
! Messrs. Dent a new book by Mr. 


Joseph Conrad, entitled “The 
Shadow Line.” It is not quite clear what 
the Shadow Line may mean; perhaps it 
may have some reference to the change 
from youth, with its fervent and sunny 
aims, to a more self-conscious period of 
adolescence, when a shadow has passed 
over the early enthusiasm and the first 
touch of a chilly doubt—doubt of self- 
sufficiency and power—crosses the mind. 
But whatever Mr. Joseph Conrad writes, 
whether it be chapter from his own rem- 
iniscences, or a story of the seas, in 
which vivid personalities take part. he is 
sure of a welcome from scores of eager 
readers. Nothing more remarkable has 
occurred in contemporary literature than 
the steady rise in influence and power of 
Joseph Conrad’s personality. A Pole who 
has transformed himself into an English- 
man, he is the possessor of a vivid, virile 
style, sometimes a little too grandiose and 
declamatory, sometimes too much dis- 
posed to purple passages, yet intensely 
alive and eminently characteristic. And 
he is a man, too, who is not content with 
one form of narration; he will try sev- 
eral experiments. Sometimes the narra- 
tive put into the mouth of a single ob- 
server is direct enough, at other times 
it is distributed between different ob- 
servers, causing some little confusion and 
embarrassment, as in the novel entitled 
“Chance.” Probably it was “Chance” 
which more than any other novel opened 
to Mr. Conrad a wider public. “Victory” 
confirmed his reputation, being itself one 
of the most powerful novels of our gen- 
eration. 

It is interesting to reflect that Con- 
rad’s first novel, “Almayer’s Folly,” ap- 
peared some twenty-two years ago. So 
distinct was it in its kind from the work 
which was being produced then that it 
ought to have arrested the public atten- 
tion more clearly and decisively than it 
actually did. Consider, for instance, the 
startling contrast between a novel of Mr. 
Henry James and one of Mr. Conrad. 
The former has a cloistered virtue of vir- 
tuosity of its own; the latter is endowed 
with a spirit of adventure, exhales an 
atmosphere from the wide seas, and pos- 
sesses an occasional extravagance which 
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By Mark Meredith 


would be anything but congenial to Mr. 
James. It has taken Mr. Conrad twenty 
years to find his public, for no other rea- 
son, probably, than because a thing so 
strikingly original can only slowly estab- 
lish its unusual claim. Perhaps we not 
all of us care to go back to “Almayer’s 
Folly,” although the figure of Nina Al- 
mayer is a striking piece of feminine 
psychology, and proved even at the time 
at which it was written that this novelist, 
who is mostly concerned with the ways 
of men, can, if he chooses, depict a hero- 
ine as unforgettable as the creations of 
Meredith or Hardy. But many will turn 
back to “Lord Jim” with its extraordinar- 
ily acute analysis of the hero. Lord Jim 
is a coward; on one striking occasion, at 
all events, he failed to do his duty. But 
we are never allowed to lose our sym- 
pathy with Lord Jim, because the author 
of his being has endowed him with quali- 
ties of permanent interest and has given 
him attributes which lift him high above 
those amongst whom he has to work. The 
novel, too, is remarkable because it fixes 
for us one of Mr. Conrad’s abiding prin- 
ciples, his keen sense of the value of 
personal honour. All humanity is dear 
to him. He will trace with equal fidelity 
and seriousness his villains and his he- 
roes. He rarely sits in judgment on his 
human beings. Heyst and Lena, in “Vic- 
tory,” are no more carefully drawn than 
Richardo and Jones. But your author is 
never in any doubt as to what makes the 
significance of life for men. It is not 
their prosperity or adversity; it is not 
their position or their riches; it is not 
their cleverness or want of cleverness. 
But it is their abiding faith in some code 
of honour which lifts them on to high 
levels of their own and gives them a 
moral worth apart from the accidents of 
life. We see the same principle at work 
in “Chance,” from the pages of which 
emerge two such arresting characters as 
Captain Anthony and Flora Du Barral— 
a heroine who once more proves Conrad’s 
mastery in the portraiture of a woman. 

But, indeed, it is doubtful what par- 
ticular spirit urges Mr. Conrad to write, 
or what is his particular aim in the glow- 
ing narratives which issue from his pen. 
He loves, as we have said, all human 
beings, and the! humanity he draws is so 
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vital that it does not disappear from our 
memories when we lay down his books. 
He likes also to portray certain grotesque 
elements in his characters; they are for 
the most part something exceptional with 
curious gifts of their own, while in his 
love of wild seas and strange lands—in 
what is sometimes called “exoticism”— 
he occasionally reminds us of Pierre Loui. 
But nature is quite as much an object 
of his adoration. The path of the storm, 
the devastating fury of the typhoon, the 
magnificence of the primeval forests, and 
the strange glamour of the wildness—all 
these things that are primitive and abo- 
riginal and savage, make their appeal to 
his imagination, and the atmosphere of 
his tales is not something coldly passive 
and unessential, but a living force en- 
dowed with action and personality. Na- 
ture is as much an agent in the evolution 
of his plots as the follies and sins, the 
aspirations and the virtues, or the base- 
nesses of man. There was a time when 
Conrad doubted whether he should de- 
velop his intelligence by studying French 
or English literature. If he had chosen 
to have written in French, he might very 
likely have equaled Maupassant; as he 
has chosen English, he remains a soli- 
tary, somewhat mysterious, figure in our 
literature, unlike any one else, preserving 
making it impossible for any one to imi- 
tate him. 

Whatever may be the subject of his 
new book, “The Shadow Line,” we may 
be sure that it will reveal once more his 
firm grasp of human nature and his un- 
common skill in telling a story. There 
is no avowed moral in his work; that is 
what makes him the better artist. But 
the ever-varying panorama of Nature 
gives him an unfailing supply of interest 
and charm, while the curious pattern 
that we human beings choose to weave 
on its surface, owing to our special idio- 
syncrasies, suggests at once a wide scope 
for romance and tragedy. On the title 
page of his first book, “Youth,” Mr. Con- 
rad wrote: “Something human to me is 
dearer than all the wealth of the world.” 
That sentence, recalling an old maxim 
from the Roman poet, is the secret of Mr. 
Conrad’s success, the justification of his 
high place as a novelist. 





Theatrical Notes 


ingenue, who is one of the most 
prominent canaries in “Canary Cot- 
tage,” Oliver Morosco’s new musical play 
which opened a limited engagement at 
the Adelphi Theatre, Monday, June 11th, 


D iscsi, WEBB, the pretty little 





Dorothy Webb 


is by nature, ability and experience one 
of the most promising young actresses in 
musical comedy. Her parents were both 
particularly successful operatic celebri- 
ties, and Miss Webb is one of the very 
few in the profession who is at the same 
time an excellent dancer and an accom- 
plished singer. 

Had it not been for the sinking of the 
“Lusitania” Miss Webb would probably 
now be heading her own company. She 
was a favorite protege of the late Charles 
Frohman, who lost his life with the sink- 
ing of the steamship, and at the time of 
the disaster Miss Webb had just finished 
her first engagement under his manage- 
ment. Mr. Frohman had had on his desk 
for nearly five years the script of “The 
Doll Girl,” while he searched in vain for 
some one suitable for the title role. He 
saw Miss Webb, offered her the part, 


and gave the play a splendid production. 
In the cast were Richard Carle, Hattie 
Williams, and other musical comedy fa- 
vorites. This was just before Mr. Froh- 
man sailed on the ill-fated liner, on his 
journey to London. : 

One of the last things Mr. Frohman 
did before sailing wag:..o telegraph Miss 
Webb that he expect@d to secure in Lon- 
Con a new opera in which she would be 
featured or starred. He never reached 
England, and her golden opportunity was 
lost for the time. 

Oliver Morosco is also an astute man- 
ager, and he believes, as did the justly 
famous manager who really discovered 
the exceptional ability of little Dorothy 
Webb. He is giving her every opportun- 
ity and she is making good. 

“Canary Cottage” takes its name from 
that of a bungalow in the mountains of 
California which is being used for the 
headquarters for the guests of a birthday 
party. It also furnishes a refuge for a 
bibulous sport who has not fully sobered 
up. Between his illusions and the rather 
lively lovemaking of the guests at the 
party, and the unexpected appearance of 


the heavy-weight wife of the bibulous 
individual, the action is exceedingly lively 
throughout the two acts. In such an 
atmosphere almost anything is likely to 
happen, so nobody need be surprised to 
learn that the bibulous man wears paja- 
mas throughout the entire play, although 
all the other characters change their cos- 
tumes on the least provocation. A variety 
of dainty stage pictures, obtained fre- 
quently by the costume designer’s appre- 
ciation of color values, scenery of the 
modern school, together with the Califor- 
nia settings with their canaries, orange 
groves and other yellow and gold things, 
will offer something new to Philadelphia 
theatregoers. 

Mr. Carroll has written a number of 
exceptionally tuneful songs for “Canary 
Cottage,” notably “I Never Knew,” “Can- 
ary Cottage” and “It’s Always Orange 
Day in California.” There are, of 
course, several ensembles for the attract- 
ive chorus, which has been brought here 
from the Golden West especially for this 
production. The principals include Trixie 
Friganza, Charles Ruggles, Herbert Cor- 
thell and many others. 





From “Canary Cottage” 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





The right partner, 
a smooth floor 
and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that is always 
ready to oblige with the best dance 
music; 





—that plays itself and permits 
every one to dance; 


—that keeps right on playing as 
long as any one wants to dance. 


Are you familiar with the delights 
of dancing to the music of the Victrola? 
Go to any Victor dealer's and ask to 
hear some Victor Dance Records. He 
will gladly play the newest dance music 
for you, and demonstrate the various 
styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 
to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized by our special processes of 
manufacture; and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor re- 
production. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola 
upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 
Talking Machine or Phonograph products is 
misleading and illegal. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 8 Advt. Sec.) 


all Scouts. Lively, entertaining and 
about real boys—it will make a wide ap- 
peal. 


Juveniles 


Pioneer Days. By Mary H. Carmich- 
ael. Duffield & Company. $1.25. 

Stories of men and women of the 
early days in the West, when life was 
one succession of Indian fights. Writ- 
ten for younger boy and girl readers. 


How the Animals Came to the Circus. 
By Elizabeth Gale. 


Billy Robin and His Neighbors. By 
Clara Ingram Judson. 


Little Brothers to the Scouts. By E. 
A. Watson Hyde. Rand McNally & 
Company. 50 cents each. 

Delightful small books for boys and 
girls with clever color pictures and con- 
taining stories that appeal to best in 
a child’s nature. They teach kindness to 
birds and animals, and help to develop a 
close kinship with nature. 


How to Tell the Birds from the Flow- 
ers. Revised and enlarged edition. By 
Robert Williams. Wood, Duffield & Com- 
pany. 

An amusing juvenile, consisting of 
drawings and verses that will help to 
teach the child while entertaining him. 


Betty Wales, Business Woman. By 
Margaret Wards. Betty Wales Dress- 
makers, N. Y. 

A small book telling the adventures 
of a sextette of college girls who, facing 
a summer vacation minus funds, are 
inspired by the idea of becoming busi- 
ness women. Betty, as spokesman of 
the crowd, applies to a New York mer- 
chant, whose interest in their behalf 
results in employment for the party in 
a women’s dressmaking establishment. 
The story relates the methods which 
these inexperienced girls used to make 
good and how their labors were satis- 
factorily rewarded. 


Religion 

Way of the Green Pastures, The. By 
E. Hershey Sneath and George Hodges. 

Way of the Gate, The. By William 
H. Tweedy. The Macmillan Company. 

Two new issues in the “King’s High- 
way” series, religious story volumes for 
younger readers. 


Picture of the Resurrection, A. By 
James M. Gray. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

Devotional studies centering around 
the Resurrection. Prepared as sermons 
by a preacher of unusual ability and now 
printed as inspirational exercises for the 
Christian student. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


RITERS, professional or amateur, like Tue Epiror, the 
every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
workers. THE Epiror is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 


of publication. 


enw the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THe Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 


able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Eprror helped to start 


me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of Tue Eprror I read aroused 


in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. 


I may not tell a 


hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Eprtor, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


[ addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Eprror prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 


scripts is a feature. 


HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange,” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 


fortnightly visits of THe Eprror. 


OXE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 
each. 


THE EDITOR 


By Burris A. Jenkins. 
Company. 

The author for this is the chaplain 
of a regiment. He was formerly the 
pastor of a church of 2000 members. 

He takes the attitude that sports and 


Fleming Revell 


religion may be closely allied, and shows | 


TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


how every man can be a Christian in 
a purely practical way. 


Pastor, The. By George W. Darley. 
R. G. Badger. $1.25. 

Perhaps there is no class subject to 
more constant criticism than ministers— 





CORRECT ENGLISH 
HOW TO USE IT 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





Special Feature Every Month 





Your Every Day Vocabulary 
How to Enlarge it 


Sample Copy 10c 
Subscription Price, $2 a Year 


EVANSTON - ILLINOIS 





RIDGEWOOD 





New Jersey 





Man in the Street and Religion, The. | if they adhere closely to the tenets of 


their belief, they are narrow-minded; if 
they try to be liberal, they are accused 
of being heterodox; but the eagle eye 
kept upon their religion is as nothing 
compared with the scrutiny of their daily 





A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Sprimgfield, Mass. 





KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 


___ADVERTISING SECTION __ 


WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger. 
$1.25. 


In Good Company. By Coulson Kerna- 
han. $1.50. 


The Adventures of a Woman Hobo. By 
Ethel Lynn. $1.50. 


The Gist of Auction Bridge. By Charles 
E. Coffin. $1.00. 


The Prince of Parthia. 
Godfrey. $2.50. 


The Young Idea. By Lloyd R. Morris. 
$1.25. 


Are We Capable of Self-Government? 
By Frank W. Noxon. $1.50. 


Victor Chapman’s Letters 
France. $1.25. 


Life of James J. Hill. By Joseph Gilpin 
Pyle. $5.00. 


Russia of Yesterday and Tomorrow. 
By Baroness Souiny. $2.00. 


Mental Adjustments. By Frederic Ly- 
man Wells. $2.50. 


Legal Points for Automobile Owners. 
By Leslie Childs. 50 cents. 


Goldfish Varieties 
Aquarium Fishes. 


By Thomas 


from 


and Tropical 
By William T. 


Innes. $3.00. 
Your National Parks. By Enos A. Mills. 
$2.50. 


Glacier National Park. By Mathilde 
Edith Holtz and Katharine Isabel 
Bemis. $2.00. 


In These Latter Days. 
Howe Bancroft. $2.00. 


Greek Ideals. By C. D. Burns. $2.00. 


By Hubert 


When writing to advertisers, please 


The Russian Revolution. By Isaac Don 
Devine. $1.00. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. By Mrs. 
Disney Leith. $2.00. 


Canada the Spell Binder. 
Whiting. $2.50. 


Doing My Bit for Ireland. By Mar- 
garet Skinnider. $1.00. 


How to Choose the Right Vocation. By 
Holmes W. Merton. $1.50. 


The Law and the Word. By G. Tro- 
ward. $1.50. 


British Exploits in South America. By 
W. H. Koebel. $4.00. 


The Museum. By Margaret Talbot 
Jackson. $1.75. 


The City Worker’s World. By Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch. $1.25. 


The Labor Movement. By Harry F. 
Ward. $1.25. 


Home Crafts of Today and Yesterday. 
By Florence Buchanan. $1.00. 


Two Summers in the Ice Wilds of Kara- 
koram. By Fannie Bullock Work- 
man and William Hunter Workman. 
$8.00. 


Carry On. 
$1.00. 


Germany—The Next Republic? By 
Carl W. Ackerman. $1.50. 


Over the Top. By Arthur Guy Empy. 
$1.50. 

The Definite Object. 
nol. $1.50. 


By Lilian 


By Coningsby Dawson. 


By Jeffery Far- 


mention The Book News Monthly 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


JEWELRY ACCESSORIES 
AND TRINKETS 


For the Summer Girl 


Many girls regard a powder box not 
as an accessory, but as a necessity, espe- 
cially in warm weather; and, of course, 
the powder requires a dainty little re- 
ceptacle! 


Powder boxes start at 50c for silver-plated, and at 
75c for those with enameled tops in pretty colors. 


Vanity cases, silver-plated, $1.50 to $4.50. 
Lip-stick boxes, also silver-plated, 75c. 
Coin boxes, $1.25 to $2.75. 


Perfume balls, sterling silver, begin at 50c, and go on up to $2.50 and $2.75 for those 
with enameled chains to match the balls. 


Every Grain of Queen 
Mary Talcum Goes Through 
a Silk Sieve— 


a sieve of bolting cloth so fine that it will 
keep out the smallest foreign particles. 
In consequence, when the talcum powder 
reaches you it is absolutely free from any- 
thing which will injure the skin. All this 
is done in our own laboratories, so that 
we are absolutely sure! 

So pure are the Queen Mary talcums, 
you may use them on the most tender 
skins—they are soothing and comforting 
to babies and grown-ups alike. 

Queen Mary Superior Talcum, in all the favorite 
scents, 15c, 25c and 50c ; and this last size contains 
one pound of powder. 

Double Violet Talcum, 25c and 50c. 


Rose Spéciale, 50c. Violette Naturelle, 25c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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MarkYour Linen with 


CASH’S 


Woven Names 


Prevent Loss; easily sewn on 
to all kinds of Linen, Woolen 
and Knitted Articles. 

These Name Tapes 
should be attached to 
every possible article 
likely to be mislaid, 
such as 

GLOVES, 
CAPS, 
RAINCOATS, 
UMBRELLAS, 
ETC., ETC. 


12 doz. $2.00 
SS * 35 
oe .85 


He writes: ‘Be sure - mark my 
clothes with CASH’S NAMES.” 


Samples and Prices Sent Free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


18 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 





lives. Besides these evils, the 


really 
Christian ministers have to endure the 


hypocrisy of unscrupulous members 
within the clergy. 

These and other evils are dealt with 
in “The Pastor,” but in spite of the 
shams which are shown up, the book 
leaves us in no cynical mood, for we see 
contrasted with the evils the true Chris- 
tianity of many of the characters. The 
book is not for religious readers alone, 
for it is filled with humor, besides hav- 
ing a dash of scandal. 


Present-Day Sunday School, The. By 
P. E. Burroughs. I. H. Revell Company. 


$1.00. 

*a¢ Who prefer 
Ladies to ol nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 





Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 








A very interesting and useful study 
for the Sunday school worker by a man 
whose experience qualifies him for the 
task of writing such a book. Every 
teacher, pastor and _ superintendent 
should read the book for its valuable 
helps and the understanding it will give 
of present-day conditions. 


Story of Bible Translations, The. By 
Max L. Margolis. Jewish Publication 
Society. 

A small book of exhaustive history 
regarding Bible translation. The com- 
plete statistics on the subject gathered 
together for easy reference use. 


Jesus for the Men of Today. By Pro- 
fessor George Holley Gilbert. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.00. 


In this winsome narrative Professor 
Gilbert has retold the famous story 
against the colorful background of Pales- 
tine as understood by the modern 
scholar. The result is a book which 
every American family would do well to 
read aloud on Sunday afternoons. The 
fact that Professor Gilbert has had the 
courage to interpret the Christ life ac- 
cording to the newest theology, embody- 
ing his own theory of the Atonement, 
the Passion and the Resurrection, should 
add to the book’s value and should of- 
fend none but the narrow-minded. He 
has succeeded to a rare degree in making 
vivid again the most thrilling biography 
of history. 

- Professor George Holley Gilbert is the 


author of “The Student’s Life of Jesus,” 


and “The Student’s Life of Paul.” 


Burns: How to Know Him. 
A. Neilson. Bobbs-Merrill 
$1.50. 


A new volume in a series of books 
that open up a new world of poets and 
prose writers to people who have not 
had the opportunity to study carefully 
the great writers. Students will find 
these books of practical use, but the man 


By W. 
Company. 


on the street of undeterminate educa- | 


tion will find them a real joy. 
Burns-lovers—in the popular sense— 


poet as revealed in this capable study. 


Do Business by Mail 


It's table, with accurate lists of pros- 
catalogue contains vital informa- 


pects. 

Mail Advertising. Also and 

quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% 
Such as: 


prices and samples of fac-simile letters 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


I 
RastS St.Louis 
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“IF IT’S READ'S 
IT’S RIGHT” 


Ml 


The name 


“READ'S 
FABRICS” 


is a guarantee of 
dependable quality 
and style in 


DRESS GOODS 


Wm. F. Read 
& Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 


SNR MMH AAA 


AAA 


U7 


SAAN ANNAN ANNAN NAN 


NY 


| 


Oral French Method. 
selle Alice Blum. 
Company. $2.00. 

Mademoiselle Blum 


By Mademoi- 
George H. Doran 


is an American 


| graduate of the University of Paris, who, 


before the War, was the popular teacher 


| of French to rich Americans and aris- 


tocratic English. The War sent her to 


| this side, where she has spent the time 


in perfecting a system for learning to 
speak French through a book. Her vol- 
ume must, of course, be used with other 
books, or after the acquisition of a gen- 
eral knowledge of French, but so used it 
will be of wonderful help. 

The author has used photographs of 


| mouth formation to illustrate her text, 
will be glad to know more of the Scotch | 


and this novel device produces a most 
unusual result. 


All Live Advertisers 


use advertising movies. 
Writing them both profit- 
able and pleasant. New, 
uncrowded field. Special 


30-days offer. Set of lessons 
and my four handbooks, $12. 


Free particulars 


ERNEST A. DENCH 


326 Decatur Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BLACK ENAMEL 
LUGGAGE 


Is Excellent for Summer Travel 


It is not so heavy as leather; 
it is more durable than cane; 
and the dust and soil of travel 
are easily removed with a 
damp cloth. And the bags 
and cases are good-looking as 
well. 

Suit cases, hat boxes, visiting 
cases, combination hat and 
suit cases, with leather straps 
and good locks, are in sizes for 

women or men, and in styles to meet many requirements. 


$5, $6, $7.50, $8.50 and $12.50. 








One of the Best Paper Mills in America 
Makes “Wanamaker Escritoire”— 


the new writing paper. 
It is a paper of unusual quality and high grade, with a suéde 
finish. 
Packed in pound boxes—and a full pound in each box, too. 
In white there are three sizes—Bertha, small note; Louise, 
correspondence size; and Alexandra, a special size for men. 
Also, French gray and bluite in the Bertha and Louise sizes. 
Bertha, 4'-.x55s inches; envelopes, 4! x3 inches 
Louise, 5x634 inches; envelopes, 534 x3! inches 
Alexandra, 57s x7i3 inches; envelopes, 6x4'4 inches 
Paper, $1 a pound; envelopes, $1 a hundred 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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